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The general efficiency of B-L-E 
as an antioxidant is universally 
acknowledged. That B-L-E exerts 
its protective action in rubber for 
a longer period of time than 
other antioxidants is perhaps not 
so widely known. Data in the ac- 
companying table are typical 
results of a comparison of B-L-E 
with a competitive product. 


* PERCENT 
ANTIOXIDANT 


B-L-E “— + 


REMAINING 


ANTIOXIDANT 


Unaged 100 100 


Aged 72 hours in 
Oxygen Bomb 67 44 


Aged 144 hours in 
Oxygen Bomb 50 19 


Aged 288 hours in 
Oxygen Bomb 19 6 


*Determined by procedure reported by L. H. Howland and 
E. J. Hart—"Analysis of Rubber for Antioxidants.” 
Presented at Boston Meeting, A.C.S., September 15, 1939. 


Does your 
antioxidant pro- 

vide maximum pro- 
tection to your goods 
throughout their life? 


Naugatuck 


UN 


Chemical 


Rockefeller Center «+ New York, N. Y. 
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Latex in Paleontology 


UBBER has long been indispensable in a number 

of fields but until it became available in liquid 

form it could not be utilized in many branches of 
museum preparation. Shortly thereafter, museum tech 
nicians began experimenting with it and as a result 
certain formerly difficult processes have been simplified 
and improved. One of these, the technique of making 
casts by means of rubber molds, is described in this 
article. The discussion is limited to casting bones of 
fossil animals but the technique has, of course, a much 
wider application. 

The great advantage of liquid rubber (latex J, asa 
molding material, is that when properly used it pro- 
duces molds which will yield casts combining accuracy 
of size and form with almost perfect reproduction of 
surface detail. The importance of these qualities, which 
are exceedingly difficult to obtain with other molding 
materials, may be explained by a brief account of the 
uses of casts in museum work. 

Museums, particularly the larger ones, have the two- 
fold function of disseminating knowledge through pub- 
lic exhibition, lectures and publications and of increas 
ing knowledge through research and exploration in 
those branches of science that come within their scope. 
Both sorts of activity are made possible by the pos- 
session and accumulation of specimens obtained by 
expeditions, gifts or exchanges. 

In the science of zoology, the number of specimens 
representing a particular kind of animal can usually be 


By JAMES H. QUINN 


Assistant in Paleontology, 
Field Museum of Natural History 


increased by additional collecting. In paleontology, the 
science dealing with the remains of extinct animals, 
this is unfortunately not the case. A great many of 
the known fossil animals are represented by only one 
or two specimens and but few of them are found in any 
quantity. 

Due to accidents of preservation and exposure it is 
often doubtful if the number of specimens pertaining 
to a group will . increased by further collecting in 
localities where they have been obtained. Even in those 
cases where the remains of a particular type of animal 
are preserved in some abundance, the fact that nearly 
all fossil bones are imperfectly and incompletely pre- 
served, a jaw here and part of a skull there, renders 
it probable that knowledge of the animal in question 
will rest on a series of specimens, incomplete in 
themselves but supplementing one another. These speci- 
mens, which are likely to have been collected by various 
museums over a long period of years, form the subjects 
of detailed publications in which descriptions, illustra 
tions and measurements are given. 

Distribution of such publications is a method of dis 
seminating knowledge regarding fossils. Their value 
and usefulness may be immeasurably increased by 
making and distributing casts of the specimens to 
which the publications pertain so that they may be 
made available for examination to any number of stu 
dents of paleontology. Furthermore, they may be used 
in exhibition to supplement incomplete specimens and 
























































































First: Applying the  plasteline walls 
Second: The imitial coating of rubber 


to fill in gaps in series of specimens intended to illus- 
trate relationships, evolutionary trends and the like. 

It will, therefore, be readily apparent that in order 
to adequately serve such purposes, casts must be made 
as accurate and realistic in appearance as it is possible 
to make them. Discrepancies in size and appearance 
between a cast and the published illustrations and meas- 
urements of the original will obviously tend to dis- 
credit the accuracy of both in the mind of the 
examiner. 

Large scale distribution of accurate casts has been 
impeded by the fact that it is most difficult to produce 
them by means of familiar molding materials. Without 
going into details it may be said that the use of all such 
materials presents difficulties of one sort or another and 
entails, not only considerable labor, but also a high 
degree of skill and much experience on the part of the 
molder. It is furthermore almost impossible to make 
accurate casts of minute specimens. Larger objects 
can be reproduced with greater accuracy of form, but 
the necessity of employing separating agents during the 
molding and casting processes obscures or obliterates 
much of the surface detail of the original. The per- 
fection of a technique for making molds of rubber has 
largely removed these obstacles to cast making and 
presages an increased interest in casts among paleon- 
tologists. 

The possibility of using rubber as a molding material 
was brought to our attention in 1934. At that time we 
were engaged in making casts of the brain cavities of 
certain fossil skulls and were dissatisfied with the 
results we were obtaining with a flexible material made 
from glue. Mr. Frank H. Letl of the Department of 
Zoology supplied us with a quantity of vulcanized latex 
which he thought would be usable for the purpose. 
This was immediately found to be the case, and the 
casts were prepared in the following simple way : 

The liquid rubber was poured into the cavities, dis 
tributed by rotating the skulls and the excess rubber 
drained off. Several such applications were required to 
obtain a film of sufficient thickness. After drying for 
a few days the flexible casts were loosened and re 
moved through the opening for the spinal cord or in 
some instances through an opening made by removing 
a section of the wall of the brain case. The structural 
details of the inside of the brain cavities such as the 
Impression left in the bone by various blood vessels, 
the courses of certain of the sulci (furrows) of the 
brain and the exits of the various cranial nerves were 
perfectly preserved on the casts 

he ease with which this previously difheult opera 
tion was accomplished naturally led us to experiment 
with latex as a molding material. It was found to be 


; no separating agents were necessary and 
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Fifth: Spreading plaster by rotation. 
Sixth: Separating mold from specimen. 


there was little risk of damage to the specimens. The 
casts were pleasing in appearance and preserved the 
most delicate surface details. Unfortunately they were 
sometimes as much as ten per cent smaller than the 
originals and were not always accurate as to form. 

The cause of these defects was revealed by a study ot 
the properties and characteristics of latex, in both the 
liquid and solid state, and the effects resulting from 
solidification. 

Liquid rubber (latex) contains a large amount of 
water which is nearly all lost in drying. Coagulation 
of the rubber occurs very early in the drying process 
so that most of the reduction in the volume of the 
rubber film, caused by the loss of water, occurs after 
the liquid rubber has lost the property of fluidity. Since 
the film tends to reduce its volume in every direction, 
and since the object over which the mold is formed 
prevents any reduction in dimension, it can only shrink 
in thickness. 

The tendency toward dimensional reduction is com- 
pensated for by a tension set up in the elastic and flex- 
ible rubber that accumulates at a rate proportional to 
the speed of drying and to the thickness of the film. 
This tension produces contraction in the rubber mold 
causing it to draw away from the surface of the bone 
over depressions and to contract in every direction 
when removed from the enclosed object. Such a mold, 
before being removed, might be said to be “‘under ten- 
sion,” similar to that of a piece of rubber stretched be 
tween the fingers which, when released, contracts until 
the tension set up by the stretching is lost. Since rub 
ber is not perfectly elastic it will not retain tension in- 
definitely, but tends to gradually readjust its form to 
fit the condition into which it is forced. Thus a piece 
of rubber that is stretched will not regain its exact 
original form but will be slightly longer and thinner 
than it was before application of the force. 

It was therefore thought that drying the molds very 
slowly would facilitate the loss of tension and reduce 
any tendencies toward contraction. Such an experi- 
ment was performed by placing fresh molds in a con- 
tainer in which ventilation could be controlled and the 
loss of water retarded so that they required about a 
month to dry. Molds dried in this manner did not pull 
iway over depressions and did not shrink more than 
one per cent. This result was a decided improvement 
but still was not the perfection we were aiming at. 
During these experiments vulcanized latex was used as 
the molding material. 

Since vulcanization makes rubber more perfectly 
elastic and consequently less susceptible to alteration 
of form, it occurred to us that unvulcanized latex 
might be more suitable for the purpose. It should re- 
idjust more quickly and completely to the conditions 


Seventh: Comparing cast and original 
Eighth: <A series of casts of fossils. 
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imposed by the loss of water in drying. Experiments 
Little or no difheulty was 
experienced in making entirely accurate casts. 

At about this ttme Mr. Ottmar F. von Fuehrer of 
the Carnegie Museum informed us of a latex molding 
compound manufactured by the American Anode, Inc 
(Formula No. 10099a) This material was sub 
jected to a series of tests and proved to be entirely 
Satistactory in molding \ simple technique for mak 
worked out and an account of the 


proved this to be the case 


ing molds of it w 


process 1s given helow 


Basic Procedures Involved 


he basic procedures involved in making a rubber 
Che liquid rubber is applied 
with a small brush, in successive applications, to build 
Che mold may be 
reinforced with pre-shrunk cheesecloth applied over a 


mold are quite simple 
up a mold of sufhcrent thickness 


fresh coating of rubber and brushed down with the 
following on he process is repeated as often as 
» obtain a sufficiently rigid mold. 
When completed, the mold is dried and cured from 
one to two weeks, depending on its thickness, to allow 


necessary in ordet 


sufficient time for any aecumulated tension to be lost. 

Some objects may require modification of the funda 
mental process described above For convenience, 
molds that entirely enclose the specimen may be divided 
into two classes: The one-piece or continuous mold, 
made in a single unit and cut open, and the two-piece 
or sectional mold, made up of units which are con 
structed consecutively 

he one-piece mold is the easier to make and is 
usually employed in casting small or simple objects 
It is prepared by applying the molding material over 
the entire model in a continuous film so that it com 
pletely encloses the model. The opening and closing of 
such a mold presents a major problem in its construc 
tion. Ordinarily, the opening is provided by cutting the 
mold (after it has cured) along a line that will be as 
inconspicuous as possible on the finished cast. The 
most feasible method of closing this type of mold for 
casting is accomplished by cementing the edges with 
rubber cement. Since the rubber mold is usually quite 
thin (one-eighth inch or less) there is but little contact 
surface, and the joint thus made will not withstand 
the pressure of a large quantity of plaster. 

Furthermore, dried rubber cement accumulates cn 
the edges of the mold (since it must be applied each 
time a cast is made) with the result that on consid 
erable usage they become rough, do not fit closely, and 
cause undesirably conspicuous seams on the cast. This 
method is suitable for small molds intended to yield 
only a limited number of casts. On larger models, 
where other types of molds cannot be used, the con 
tinuous mold may be employed in conjunction with a 
device that will increase the contact area and thus 
strengthen the joint. This may be done as follows: 

\ strip of thin celluloid is attached to the model (set 
at a right angle to the surface) with celluloid cement 
so that it follows the line of the desired opening. The 
edges of the mold are built up to any required width 
on the face thus provided. Joints of this type have 
considerable strength even when cemented with a very 
thin solution of rubber cement. A thin rubber cement 
solution may be used to better advantage than a thick 
one since it accumulates more slowly on the contact 
faces of the mold. 








1 
} 
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In order that the entire surface of the model may be 
covered with rubber in a single operation, it is neces 
sary to attach to it a rigid holder or “handle” that will 
enable the molder to hold or turn the model in any posi 
tion desired without touching any part of the mold. 
The handle may be attached by plastering or cementing 
a rod strong enough for the purpose in a natural open 
ing, or on a broken surface, or by drilling a hole in a 
restored area and inserting it there. Models that are 
too large to be treated in this manner, or that offer no 
opportunity to attach a “handle,” are best enclosed in a 
two-piece mold. 

[wo-piece molds require more time and care in con 
struction than continuous molds. For this reason they 
are generally not used in cases where only a few casts 
are expected to be made. They become necessary when, 
due to the nature of the model, a simpler sort of mold 
is unsuitable, or when a large number of casts is 
desired from a mold. It is unnecessary to provide the 
model with a handle since only one half of the mold 
is made at a time. The contact edges of the mold can 
readily be constructed with guides or keys to produce 
an accurate register. The molds may be removed from 
the model or casts with greater facility since no cut- 
ting is necessary. The two-piece mold is made in the 
following manner: 

The specimen to be cast is given a coat of thin, white 
shellac (cut to 1 pound per gallon of alcohol) to hard 
en and protect the surface, if necessary. The various 
openings, bridged over by bone, are blocked off with 
plasteline. Since the mold is to be made in two sec 
tions, the specimen is set up on a board and blocked 
with plasteline, as shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. A wall of this material about five-eighths 
of an inch wide is built up around the specimen. The 
Hat upper surface of the wall is made to follow the 
median line of the specimen as closely as_ possible, 
dividing it longitudinally. 

A plasteline dam, one-fourth of an inch thick ana 
three-fourths of an inch wide, is then attached to the 
outer surface of the wall to form one side of a trough, 
the skull forming the other. Cone-shaped depressions 
are punched in the floor of the trough to act as guides 
in assembling the completed mold. A continuous \ 
shaped groove may also be added for the same pur 
pose. All the plasteline surfaces intended to come in 
contact with the rubber are shellacked and allowed to 
dry. 


Applications of the Films 


The initial film is applied with a small brush, care 
being taken to work the rubber into all depressions in 
order to eliminate bubbles and air pockets. The first 
application is followed immediately by a second one 
to insure complete covering of the surface. The thin 
film thus made is allowed to dry over night. Since a 
thin film of rubber dries quickly and contains only a 
small amount of water, it does not wet the bone appre 
ciably, most of the water being given off into the air. 
When dry, this rubber film is fairly waterproof, serv- 
ing to resist the tendency of the heavier following coat 
to drive its contained water inward as it dries and 
contracts. 

Pre-shrunk cheesecloth is cut into strips two to three 
inches wide and about six inches in length. These are 
laid on over a fresh coating of rubber and brushed 
down so they adhere closely to the surface of the mold. 
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About four layers of cloth are successively applied, ex- 
cept in areas where some stretching of the rubber will 
be required to remove the mold. The cloth does not 
reduce the flexibility of the mold, but it does prevent 
stretching the rubber. 

In areas where cloth is not applied, the rubber is 
built up to a somewhat greater thickness than on the 
parts of the mold containing cloth. The trough around 
the specimen is filled in with folds of cloth and rubber 
to a somewhat greater thickness. The mold is then al- 
lowed to dry for six days. At the end of this period ihe 
specimen is turned over and the “wall” of plasteline re- 
moved leaving the dam in place and exposing the edge 
of the first section of the mold. All the rubber surfaces, 
intended to come in contact with the new section, are 
shellacked (to act as a separator) and allowed to dry. 
The second half of the mold is then made in the same 
manner so that the entire specimen is covered with the 
molding material. A week or more is allowed there- 
after for the completed mold to dry and “cure.” 


Process of Making Hollow Casts 


The process of making hollow casts is exactly suited 
to the characteristics of the rubber mold, and by mak- 
ing use of this process the casting may be done suc- 
cessfully without reinforcing the mold with any sort 
of rigid matrix. To obtain hollow casts of uniform 
thickness, the plaster is supplied to the mold in suc- 
cessive batches. In effect, the first application forms a 
thin shell (approximately one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick) inside the mold, all excess plaster being drained 
off. The second application clings to the freshly set 
plaster in the mold with greater facility, and forms 
a considerably thicker shell. If the process is repeated 
a third time, the shell attains a thickness of one-fourth 
inch or more and will be found sufficiently strong for 
all practical purposes. 

The use of a rigid matrix is not required because the 
rubber is sufficiently strong to support the weight of 
the small quantity of plaster required for the initial 
coating without distorting the mold. On setting, it adds 
to the rigidity of the mold, and serves as a sort of inter- 
nal matrix (care needs to be taken in handling the mold 
to prevent damage to the thin plaster coating during 
the process of pouring the second application). The 
plaster should be poured in small quantities, rotating 
the mold each time, thus distributing the weight of the 
fresh plaster over the mold. Allowing too much plaster 
to accumulate in the lowest portion of the mold is likely 
to crack the initial coating. 

The hollow-mold technique provides a highly suc- 
cessful means of reducing the danger of imperfections 
caused by air traps in complicated molds. The act of 
turning or rotating the mold in every direction aids the 
plaster to flow into every part of the mold. In this 
connection it is advisable to use a rather “thin” mixture 
for the second coating in casts where the passages be- 
tween relatively large areas are very constricted. Other- 
wise, the second coating may fail to reach some of 
them, since it loses its ability to “flow” rather quickly 
on contact with set plaster due to the latter quickly 
absorbing some of the water from the fresh mixture 

Molds too large to manipulate in distributing the 
plaster in the casting process require a special tech- 
nique. The mold is made in two sections, each section 
being reinforced by a matrix constructed so that it 
supports as much of the mold as possible. In casting, 
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each half of the mold is coated with an even thickness 
of plaster which may be either poured, or brushed on. 
Care should be taken not to apply more plaster than 
the mold will bear in areas that are not reinforced, 

After the initial coating has set, it is reinforced 
with plaster and tow, or other fiber, so that the two 
sections will be light enough to handle, and strong 
enough to be durable. The edges of the sections of the 
cast should correspond very closely with the edges 
of the molds. After the plaster has hardened, the 
molds are removed, and the two sections of the cast 
fitted together and cemented with plaster. If the work 
is carefully done the joints will fit closely and be hard- 
ly noticeable. At any rate, the advantage of having a 
light cast in such a case outweighs the disadvantage 
of possible slight mutilation along the joints. 

Minute fossils, such as jaws and maxillaries of very 
small animals, present a special set of obstacles to be 
overcome in casting. The major one arises from the 
difficulty encountered in filling the interstices of the 
mold with plaster. Use of the separating agents re- 
quired by most molding compounds almost invariably 
obscures detail. Also, it may be difficult to apply the 
molding compound to the model in a satisfactory man- 
ner. The rubber technique surmounts these obstacles 
so well that it is actually easier to cast very small speci- 
mens than it is to cast larger ones. For convenience 

handling a slender needle may be cemented to the 
model with celluloid cement. A thin solution of rubber 
is carefully brushed on to form the first coating. As 
soon as this coating has been applied, the surplus 
should be blown off as far as possible. This action will 
expose any uncovered areas or air bubbles. Such areas 
should be carefully filled and the entire model again 
coated. The mold is then built up to the required 
thickness and allowed to dry. After drying, the mold 
is cut open along the line of the needle, and far enough 
to permit easy removal of the model. In casting, the 
mold is turned inside out, thus exposing and opening 
the minute interstices which can then be readily coated 
with plaster. It is then returned to its normal form and 
the filling is completed. The excess plaster (if any) is 
drained off until the edges of the mold meet naturally. 
It may then be set aside until the plaster has hardened. 
Since no separating agent is used when casting with 
rubber, the surface detail of the model is so perfectly 
reproduced that the casts compare favorably with the 
model when examined under the microscope. 


Special Advantages of Latex 


In conclusion, latex has proved to be so useful for 
molding purposes that it may safely be said no other 
material offers a comparable combination of advan- 
tages and of freedom from faults. These outstanding 
advantages of latex are simplicity of application, adapt- 
ability, superior durability of finished molds, excellent 
reproduction of minute detail, and slight risk of dam- 
age to the object being cast. 

The procedure of making rubber molds may be car- 
ried out along with other tasks since the operations in- 
volved require but little time and attention to complete 
any one step. Furtherfore, mold-making may be con- 
tinued or interrupted at any stage; it can be done at 
odd moments, and need not represent a time-consuming 
burden. By the use of the technique described above it 
should be possible for a relatively inexperienced per- 
son to produce accurate and attractive casts. 
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The Commercial Product 


and Use of Neoprene 


j | j a 2 - lp 
Yynthetic rubber has occupied the spotlight for the 


past few months. Concentration on this branch of the 
mdustry was recently heightened by the announcement 
of two new materials. What is the status of synthetic 
rubber 


Where is its greatest us 


I] hat A) se ¢ yyimercial aspect at present. 


These are some of the ques 


tions answered in the following statement made by Mr 
Bridgwater before the Military Affairs Committee of 
the United States Senate at IlV’ashington, D. C., on 


lune 14, 1940 The Editor 


YNTHETIC rubber was the subject of intensive 

research, in Germany, England, and Russia, dur- 

ing the years 1908 to 1914. These investigations 
were inspired by the high price of natural rubber 
which then prevailed and presumably in part by the 
prospect of wat \ considerable amount of work 
had been done on synthetic rubber before this time 
with no practical results, but it was not until these 
vears that synthetic rubber investigations were liberally 
financed and aggressively pursued. The only result 
of the work done at that time was the production in 
Germany during the last war of 2,350 tons of an 
admittedly inferior product Production was dis 
continued as soon as peace returned and, to the best 
of our knowledge, research was entirely discontinued 
throughout the world until 1925 when our company 
took up the problem 


DuPont's Goal for Neoprene 


lhe object of all previous work had apparently been 
to duplicate is closely is possible the properties of 
natural rubber. QOur goal, on the other hand, was a 


quite different one We recognized that we could not 
} 


hope to synthesize rubber as cheaply as it could be 


} 


grown in the Far East, but we also recognized that 
rubber was being pressed into service for many in 
dustrial uses for which it was not at all well adapted, 
merely because there was no better product available. 


Our objective was to create a synthetic product which 
would be outstandingly superior for some of these 
industrial uses and hence capable of finding a com 
mercial market in free competition with natural rub 
ber even though its price were much higher. 

ur laboratory which extended 
through the years 1925 to 1931 had to do principally 
with the production of rubber-like compounds from 
butadiene and related compounds. During the course 
of this work we discovered the previously unknown 


investigations 


N 
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BY ERNEST R. BRIDGWATER 


Vanager, Rubber Chemicals Division, 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


chemical compound, beta chlorobutadiene, and dis 
covered also the process of polymerization by which 
we convert that chemical to neoprene. Incidentally, 
neoprene is not synthetic rubber in the strict sense 
of the term. When we speak of synthetic indigo or 
synthetic camphor, we mean a factory-made product 
that is chemically identical with natural indigo or nat 
ural camphor, which are agricultural products. No 
one has ever made a synthetic product that is identical 
with natural rubber. The term synthetic rubber has 
come to be used in a loose sense to mean any product 
whose properties even remotely resemble those of 
natural rubber. 

Our first plant for the commercial production of 
neoprene was constructed in 1931. Commercial pro 
duction began in 1932 and our sales in each year since 
then have been more than double the sales of the pre- 
ceding year with the exception of 1938 when the in- 
crease over the preceding year was smaller. However, 
in 1939 our sales were again more than double the sales 





Coagulated neoprene being dumped from poly 
merization kettles at the Deepwater plant 
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Some of the equipment used in the manufacture of neoprene at DuPont's plant in Dee pi tater, N. J 
is part of the refrige rating machinery ; 


for 1938 and at the present time we are shipping about 
550,000 pounds a month of neoprene, which represents 
an increase of fully 100% over the past twelve months. 

The steady increase in the consumption of neoprene 
is due in part to the fact that we have steadily reduced 
our selling price from $1.05 a pound to the present 
price of 65c. A more important factor in the growth 
of the use of neoprene is the continuous progress that 
\merican rubber manufacturers have made in de 
veloping the art of using neoprene so as to make from 
it the best possible products. It must be remembered 
that neoprene, being quite different from natural rub- 
ber, requires different formulations for its most effec- 
tive use. 
compounding natural rubber has been developed over 
a period of many years to such a point that rubber 
manufacturers today are making products that are 
many times more serviceable than those of 20 or 30 
years ago. This improvement in rubber products is 
perhaps best known to the public in terms of improve- 
aan in tire mileage, but equal advances have been 
made in the art of compounding rubber for other pur 


pe ses, 


Compounding Art Still Young 


It is important to bear in mind that the remarkable 
improvement that has been made in the quality of all 
rubber products has been accomplished without any 
tecnael acne whatever in rubber itself. The art of 
compounding neoprene is still very young and, although 
remarkable advances have been made in the past nine 
years, we anticipate that the rubber industry will 
make equally important advances in the future ; hence, 
the quality of neoprene products has been and will 
continue to be improved a cana Hr of any improve 
nent that may be made in neoprene itself as a result 
of our further researches. 

We are selling neoprene at the present time to about 
250 American rubber manufacturers who are making 
from it practically all types of products that were 
previously made solely from natural rubber. Because 
of its higher price, neoprene is used only when condi- 
tions of service are such that natural rubber ts rela- 
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The art of formulating or, as the trade says, 


On the left 


on the right are polymerization kettles 


tively short-lived. The fact that neoprene is almost 
completely immune to sunlight deterioration accounts 
for many of its uses, such for example as sealing strips 
around the windows on high-altitude airplanes. Other 
properties of neoprene that account for many of its 
commercial uses are its superior heat resistance and oil 
resistance as compared with natural rubber and the 
fact that it does not support combustion. It can be 
burned when a direct flame is applied to it, but the 
fire goes out as soon as the flame is removed. Neo- 
prene is also more resistant to oxidation than natural 
rubber. It does not become either soft and sticky or 
hard and brittle due to the action of the oxygen of the 
air. 


Some Special Uses of Neoprene 


Because of these unusual properties neoprene parts 
are used in the automobile, airplane, shipbuilding, 
machine tool, electrical and petroleum industries. 
Neoprene is also used for garments, shoes, gloves 
hospital equipment, etc. There is hardly an industry 
that does not depend upon neoprene to do a job that 
cannot be done with natural rubber. 

Neoprene is used commercially in solid tires for 
industrial trucks and experimentally in pneumatic 
tires for highway service. It is not used commercially 
for that purpose because its cost is still too high. 
Commercial use in pneumatic tires is expected to 
develop as the price of neoprene is reduced by reason 
of increased production and consequent lower cost. 
Neoprene is preferable to natural rubber for the outer 
surface of a tire because of its resistance to sunlight 
deterioration. This is a factor of particular impor- 
tance in tractor tires and other types of tires not 
protected by fenders. Despite the industry’s present 
limited experience in the production of tires from 
neoprene, it is possible to produce tire tread com 
positions having abrasion resistance approximately 
equal to that of the best natural rubber tire treads. It 
is expected that as the industry gains more experience 
it will be possible to improve this performance by a 
wide margin. 

Little or no effort has been made to use neoprene as 
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a substitute for the rubber compositions that bind 


he layers of cord in a pneumatic tire. Neo 


together | 
prene has no properties that would tend to make it 
superior to natural rubber for this purpose and if the 
rubber industry were called upon promptly to sub 
stitute neoprene for natural rubber at this point, it 1s 
likely that for a few years at least the quality of the 
tires would be poorer The difference might be un 
noticeable in passenger car tires, but large truck tires 
built for carrying heavy loads at high speeds present 
a more difhcult problem 


he tire industry has spent 40 years learning how 


to build good tires from natural rubber. Much of this 
experience can be utilized in the development of 
neoprene tires Llowever, vears of experience with the 
actual commercial production of tires and their use 


under a wide variety of service conditions will be re 
quired before the industry can learn how to make the 
best tire that can be produced from neoprene or any 
other new material 

(dur experrence vith the large scale production of 
neoprene places us in a position to expand our pro 
duction very rapidly if it should be necessary to do so. 
How rapidly it could be expanded depends upon the 
extent to which it would be deemed advisable to give 
construction of neoprene plants priority over other 
Che manufac 
product requires complicated 


elements of our rearmament program. 
ture of any chemical 
mechanical equipment otra highly specialized nature 
Large tonnages of steel, aluminum and corrosion re 
sisting alloys would be required and a great deal of 
labor on the part of machinists and other skilled 
mechanics would also be necessary heretore, would 
it not seem unwise immediately to build synthetic 
rubber plants capable of supplying any substantial 
portion of our country’s requirements if it is possible, 
by any means, to build up our reserve stocks of natural 
rubber to a figure that would take care of our require 
ments on a restricted war-time basis for a period of a 
year or so 


Che immediate construction of huge synthetic rubbet 


plants, which would not be self-supporting so long as 


natural rubber was available. 


seems unwise, not onl) 

because it would divert a substantial portion of the 

production of our metal-working industries from other 

defense activities of primary importance but also be 
¥ 


cause the synthetic rubber industry is still in the early 





stages of its development. Even after nine years of 
experience in the commercial production we still build 
neoprene plants with the expectation, and even the hope, 
that they will become obsolete within five or ten years. 

\t the beginning of our commercial development 
obsolescence was even more rapid. We had so much 
to learn and were learning so fast that plants were out- 
of-date within a year after their completion. | fear 
that the construction of huge shadow plants would 
cause a cessation of new construction in the synthetic 
rubber industry for many years thereafter and, con 
sequently, would retard the improvement of product, 
simplification of process, and lowering of production 
cost which are now proceeding at a rapid rate. It 1s not 
unlikely that the immediate construction of synthetic 
rubber plants which would not be self-supporting might 
result in our being less well prepared to meet a rub- 
ber emergency in 1945, 

However, if it should become necessary to provide 
synthetic rubber as a substitute for the natural product 
with the utmost speed, we have in neoprene a product 
that the entire rubber industry has learned to use 
through eight years of actual commercial experience. 
Neoprene is being currently used in substantial tonnage 
in all important American plants that produce a gen 
eral line of rubber pre xlucts and in most of the specialty 
plants that produce a limited range of articles \s- 
suming, as we hope will be the case, that adequate sup 
plies of crude rubber will continue to be available these 
manufacturers will in all probability again double 
their usage of neoprene within the next year and their 
consumption will continue to increase for some years 
to come, aided, of course, by the much lower prices 
we expect to be able to offer. 

In view of the rapid growth of the demand for 
neoprene, we have found it necessary to make sub 
stantial expenditures for additional production facili 
ties in each of the last five years. We are spending 
this year over two million dollars for that purpose 
and within a few months will have a_ production 
capacity of one million pounds a month. We expect 
to continue to add to our production capacity at such 
a rate as to keep us always a little ahead of the com 
mercial demand for neoprene. Granted the blessing 
of peace, we are forecasting that consumption of neo 
prene a year hence will be about double the present 


rate and two vears hence about four times greater. 





An Ashestos-Substitute Brake Lining 


NEW type of brake lining for automotive vehicles 
intended to obviate the use of asbestos in the manu 
facture of that product, has been developed in Get 


many. According to the American Consul at Frankfort 
on-Main, the new lining consists of aluminum or steel 
wool as a substitute for asbestos, incorporated with 
Buna as the binding material. This lining 1s reported to 
be not only equal to ordinary brake linings made from 


] 


rubber. resin. drving oils, ete.., but to be 


ishe StOs 


superior il 


Many Ways 
lo make the new ty pe lining, fine metal fibers of ap 
proximate ly 0.03 mm. diameter are embedded in the 


synthetic rubber. In contrast to pure metal lining, the 


new fiber lining does not injure, by an abrasive effect. 


| 


the metal surface to which it is applied. The metal fiber 





lining is mechanically resistant and is no more sensitive 
to oils and fats in reducing its braking power than are 
asbestos linings. Water is said to exert only an incon 
sequential reduction of braking action. Because of its 
high conductivity, the new lining dissipates excessive 
heat 

Three types of the newly-developed brake lining are 
being made, one containing aluminum wool incorpor 
ated in a high temperature-resistant synthetic rubber, 
the second likewise containing aluminum wool but in 
corporated in a mixture of resins and carbohydrates, 
and the third containing wool made of a soft special 
steel incorporated in a synthetic rubber binder. These 
linings may also be used for the braking of railway 
vehicles, with modifications. 
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Three miles of hand-formed 
rubber cove base effects a 
connection be- 
tween rubber tile floors and 
steel paneled walls in the 
new Bankers Life Building. 


dirt-proof 


115,000 Square Feet 
of Rubber Flooring 


UBBER tile flooring with a specially designed 

hand-formed cove and rubber wainscoting are 

used extensively in the new Bankers Life Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. This building has been ac- 
claimed as the “Building of the Decade” in deference 
to the many innovations in office building construction 
and planning which are incorporated in it. 

Low cost maintenance with a high degree of service- 
ability was the determining factor in the specification 
of rubber floor and wall covering. The architects, 
Tinsley, McBroom and Higgins, Des Moines, earnestly 
sought design and materials that would insure mini- 
mum maintenance. Where necessary they broke with 
tradition to reach their objective. 

For instance, in order to get the flexibility necessary 
for most effective department and office arrangement, 











they created a “‘pillar-less” structural steel framework. 
Consequently, each of four floors of the two million 
dollar seven-story building, has over 16,000 square 
feet of floor space without a single interrupting interior 
column, radiator, or permanent partition. 

In these expansive clerical areas, the paneling of 
walls and partitions alike is of enameled steel. This 
material, used for the first time on so large a scale, 
is said to reduce the maintenance to as little as 20 per 
cent of traditional painted plaster walls. With this 
high standard of maintenance established for the wall 
areas, the architects sought a similar long-lived and 
easy-to-clean flooring. They gave proper weight to 
the prevention of accidents from slipping. Rubber 
tile, 115,000 square feet of it, was specified. 

Over three miles of hand-formed rubber cove base 





The rubber tile floors in the employees’ clubroom are 
special designs of blue and orange blocks on a gray 


hackground. Wainscot is in brilliant blue. 
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Auditorium for sales meetings and social functions has 
rubber wainscot in tan to match the upholstery of the 
Seats Designers and architects cooperated. 
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with special molded corners and returns form the dust 
proof transition between the floor and the steel paneled 
walls 


lhe gray-green of the enameled walls, selected 
after attention to the requirements of a room in which 
a great deal of critical seeing is done, was matched 
with a special color in the rubber tile flooring 

Rubber wainscot was applied to stairwells and other 
service areas as well as to the walls of the gymnasium 
and auditoriun lhe architects’ special color require 
ments were met again with a harmonious green for the 
stairwells and gymnasium and a special tan to match 
the leather of the seats in the auditorium. In the entire 
building 21,000 feet of the 1/16-inch rubber wain 
scot Was applied 
materials is demonstrated 
Like the gymnasium men 


lhe versatility of rubbet 
in the « mployee s’ clubroom 
tioned above, the clubrooms are part of the recreational 
facilities provided by Bankers Life to help employees 
relax from the monotony of their clerical work. In 
these rooms, the architects wanted a lively contrast to 
the work areas, but without sacrificing the low mainte 
nance and general practicality characteristic of the 
whole building 

The design called for brilliant orange and blue in 
In cooperation 
Tile and Rubber Com 
pany, the interior the architect visualized was made a 
very beautiful and serviceable reality. Special designs 
and colors were created, | arge blue and orange squares 
ground gave the floor the effect the 
architects sought. The blue is repeated in the rubber 
wainscot 


walls and floors as well as furnishings. 


with the supplier, American 


set on a gray 


rom the practical flooring and cove work in the 
tremendous work areas to the decorative gaiety of the 
clubroom, the result of close cooperation between the 
architect, flooring contractor and the manufacturer is 
evident. What the architect visualized the flooring man 
and manufacturer helped him realize, and the result is 
a revelation to many an architect and contractor. 


“Thiokol’’ Type F 


KCENTLY introduced by the Thiokol Corporation, 

Trenton, N. | Phiokol” Type F, which is similar 
to crude rubber in that it usually is compounded, proc 
essed, and vulcanized to obtain finished rubber-like 
products, has a number of special properties. Included 
among these properties are the following, taken from 
one of the company’s technical bulletins 

(1) Thiokol Type F offers unusual resistance to sol 
vents, being practically unaffected by motor gasolines, 
fuel oil, kerosene, lubricating oils and other petroleum 


hydrocarbons, such as propane and butane. Although 
benzol swells it, it remains firm and in a serviceable 
condition. (2) When in contact with solvents the ex 


> 


(3) It can be 
will not discolor white solvents 
or change the shade of colored solvents. (4) It can be 
compounded to give practically any hardness obtained 
with natural rubber, except ebonite 


tractable matter removed is negligible 
compounded so that 


hese are only some of the characteristics exhibited 
by the new material. Others include tensile strength 
up to 1,500 pounds per square inch, resiliency compar 
able to good rubber stocks, abrasion resistance equal 
to two-thirds to three-fourths that of a first grade rub 
ber tire tread, 


exceptional ozone resistance, and low 
temperature flexibility 








Silene—A New White Reinforcing Pigment 


NEW white pigment, called Silene, a precipt- 
A tated calcium silicate, which is said to give greater 
reinforcing properties than any other white or light 
colored commercial material, is being offered for rub- 
ber compounding. The new material was developed 
by the Columbia Alkali Corporation and its sale to the 
rubber industry is being handled exclusively by the 
Standard Chemical Company of Akron, Ohio. 

Silene has a specific gravity of 2.05, a bulk density 


~ 


yf 15 pounds per cubic foot, and a particle size of .2 
to .3 micron. According to its producers, to whom we 
are indebted for the following data, it is particularly 
effective in stocks which require stiffness. A large 
amount may be incorporated in the batch without any 
processing difficulty and, unlike some reinforcing pig- 
ments, it mixes into the batch quickly. 

The new material gives a high modulus, high tear re 
sistance, extremely low permanent set, oil resistance, 
and resistance to abrasion and flex cracking to the 
finished product. Where laminated products are neces 
sary there is no separation of the laminations. Any 
type acceleration may be used. There is no retarda 
tion of cure, but instead a slight acceleration is notice 


able Silene does not absorb the accelerator as do 
some of the other types of reinforcing pigments 
Silene is compatible with all known fillers. The 


proper combination of the new white reinforcing pig 
ment with materials such as clay, whiting, magnesium 
carbonate, etc., may be easily worked out to obtain 
the desired results. It gives the same properties to 
synthetic rubbers as it does to the natural product. The 
following compounds give an indication of the results 
to be obtained with Silene: 


CompounbD A Compounp B 


Smoked Sheets 100 100 
Silene . 150 

Magnesium Carbonate 150 
Zinc Oxide 10 10 
Stearic Acid 3 3 
Sulfur 3 3 
Captax ] ] 


COMPOUND A 


200% Elonga Hard 

Cure Vodulus Tensile tion Set ness 
10’ @ 40 Ibs 1250 1600 290 22 00 
20’ @ 40 Ibs 1260 1480 255 22 92 
30’ @ 40 Ibs 1180 1490 283 #6 95 
45’ @ 40 Ibs 1030 1390 320 30 05 
60’ @ 40 Ibs QSO 1260 325 33 95 
75° (@ 4 Ibs SOU 1130 327 38 Q5 

Compounpb B 
10° @ 40 lbs no cure 
20’ (ad 40 Ibs no cure 
30° @ 40 Ibs no cure 
5° @ 40 Ibs 1020 1370 355 72 80 
60° @ 40 Ibs 1010 1250 293 58 0 
75° fa AO Ibs 1020 1630 3R5 69 RC) 
ComPpouND A Compounpn B 

Specific Gravity 1.422 1.456 

Minutes to Incorporate Pig- 

ment 15 21 


Total Batch Time 30 min 1) mu 


Silene is especially recommended by its producers for 
heels and soles, refrigerator gaskets, tiling, tubing, 
drug sundries, automotive products, plumbers’ supplies, 
all-rubber garden hose, tires and tubes, and footwear. 
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Meehanite’s Role in the 






Manufacture of Rubber Machinery 


BY F. L. DAWES 


Vice-President & General Manager, 
4damson Machine Company 


N the production of a variety of rubber machinery, 

plastic presses, and hydraulic presses of varying re 

quirements, one of the basic problems confronting 
the designer of this equipment is to translate improved 
design ideas into reality. In these cases metal is the 
raw material on which success depends and the de 
signer’s first search is for metals and alloys which will 
regularly give the new properties demanded by his im 
proved design and also provide an assurance of de 
pendability. 

Our company, during the past several years, has 
been particularly active in testing and experimenting 
with various steels and cast irons and has been favor- 
ably impressed with the regular success which has been 
obtained with Meehanite. The wide variety of parts 
demanding different service qualities which are re 
quired by our line of products suggests that our ex 
perience in solving the problems created by modern 
design and demands may be helpful to others. Any 
modern piece of industrial equipment today must, in 
order to deserve the classification “modern,” operate 
under production conditions which have become in 
creasingly severe. 

The problems so created generally affect such funda 
mentals as design of the equipment and the materials 
used in construction. [Experiences reveal that often 
basic designs need not be altered appreciably if advan 
tage is taken of the many superior properties now 
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available in castings poured from the new and modern 
cast irons such as Meehanite. Increased tensile 
strengths (over 50,000 Ibs. per sq. in.) ; good trans- 
verse strength with safe deflections ; exceptionally high 
compression strength (175,000 Ibs. per sq. in.) ; plus 
good corrosion resistance and an unusual uniformity 
of surface hardness are important requirements for 
castings used in our work. 

For example, in Figure 1, which shows the largest 
belt press of its kind, recently built in our shops, such 
parts as steam platens, cylinders, rams, packing glands, 
top and bottom heads, and bases require such special 
characteristics. These parts were cast in Meehanite, 
the rams being heat-treated to a brinell hardness of 425 
and then ground to a mirror finish. During the opera 
tion the 28 cylinders are required to taken an operating 
hydraulic pressure of 1500 Ibs. per sq. in. On a ma- 
chine of this sort, the platens themselves (Fig. 2) were 
63 inches wide and 3} feet long. They were cast to 
achieve a close, dense iron which would polish without 
flaws to a very high finish, and withstand internal 
steam pressure without leakage. 

In other words, this machine presented a perfect ex 
ample of the tendency for greater size, preduction ¢a- 
pacity, and efficiency required by machinery buyers 
It demanded that good design not be let down by in 
ferior materials. 

A 60-inch twin rubber mill unit presents a somewhat 
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FIG. 2 1 22-ton Mechanite platen, a single casting 
03 ye hes mend and 31 feet l ng 


similar exampl Here again increased operating 
speeds and capacities demanded that this equipment be 
built to eliminate noise ; provide increased resistance to 
wear; and contribute in general a prolonged, trouble 
free service life. These machines are now built with 
Meehanite housings, housing caps, water-cooled bear 
ings, and connecting and bull gears. Steel pinions are 
used with these gears, and this combination has proved 
very effective in reducing noise and wear. 

In our line of hydraulic presses, rams play an 1m 
portant part since upon the performance of these rams 
the quality and performance of a unit may frequently 
depend. Design, size, and weight of these rams is def 
initely restricted and must conform to the limits set 


forth by the particular piece of equipment. To these 


> ' 


parts (Fig. 3) high strength Meehanite, heat-treated 
to the required hardness and then ground, has con 
tributed a high safety factor, and a smooth, mirror 
like surface which is surprisingly resistant to corrosion 
Ram strengths have been increased without the neces 
sitv of tmecreasi tion thickness and weight, and 


the nature of the heat-treated metal has provided an 


I 


1 . 1 
import int uniformity m the surtace hardness 


Complete Freedom from Warpage 


\ comparatively new machine (Fig. 4), a 615-ton 
double-opening automatic molding press, takes advan 
tage of these ind other factors lhe feature of the 
press is the auton control of the complete curing 
cvcle The molds are made easily available by the 
runways which bring them out and open them before 
the operators, and the press is provided with a double 
opening, allowing loading and unloading from both 
sides \n automatic knockout plate eyects the finished 
product. Freedom from warpage and a maintained 
dimensional accut s well as a stubborn resistance 
to wear are required for these parts, many of which are 
cast in Meehanite 

Summarizing trot the design standpoint, if may 
be seen that we have secured by the use of i modern, 
high-strength cast iron five distinct advantages: (1) 


Improved tvpe of resistance—by virtue of dense, uni 
form metal structure and heat treatment to specified 
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BIG. 3 


For surface and dimensional accuracy and 
smooth finish all rams are ground 


hardnesses; (2) Better resistance to corrosion; (3) 
Freedom from fear of warpage and resultant damage ; 
(4) Ability to step up speeds and capacities without 
increasing overall weight or altering fundamental good 
design; and (5) Castings which do not leak under 
hydraulic or steam pressure. 

These benefits are quickly and regularly available 
today to all builders of machinery and equipment. 
Much is to be gained from the dependable engineering 
knowledge which the manufacturers of modern mate 
rials have uncovered and compiled to solve problems 
along these lines. 





FIG. 4—A 615-ton double-opening auto 

matic molding press featuring automatic 

control of the curing cycle and complete 
availability of the mold plates 
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Use of Reclaimed Rubber 





in Mechanical and Hard Rubber Goods 


The following is one of the papers which were given 
at the Symposium on Reclaimed Rubber presented be- 


fore the Chicago Rubber Group on June 7, 1940. The 


paper on “Use of Reclaimed Rubber in Sponge Rubber 
Goods,” by John S. Plumb, Factory Manager, U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming Company, appeared in the previous 
issue.-—The Editor. 


HE question of an adequate supply of crude rub- 
ber to fill the needs of this country emphasizes more 
than ever the importance of reclaimed rubber as a 
source of rubber hydrocarbon. Before being specific 
about the use of reclaimed rubber in various mechan- 
ical and hard rubber goods, it seems desirable to point 
out four very definite reasons why reclaimed rubber 


finds such a wide and growing use. These are as 
follows: (1) Economy; (2) Ease of processing; (3) 
Uniformity; and (4) Faster rate of cure. Each of 


these points will be described briefly. 


Economy 


That reclaimed rubber has a definite economy in 
itself has been demonstrated by making a “synthetic” 
reclaim from crude rubber and fillers (Formula 1) 
which was found to have very nearly the same prop- 
erties as a whole tire reclaim against which it was 
tested (7) 


FORMULA 1 


Smoked Sheets ‘ oe 100 
Mineral Rubber acd a 50. 
Gilders Whiting ... cas $1, 
ee RE oa Gos oo tated 60 iu wEER ER 4 
Heptene ‘ oe ae 0.6 
196.6 
ME, en oe 1.13 


This “synthetic” reclaim was compared with a whole 
tire reclaim in two carcass compounds containing ap- 
proximately 40 and 65 per cent of reclaim and in a 
tread compound containing 13 per cent of reclaim with 
comparable test results for the two materials. Since 
the other ingredients in Formula 1 are fairly constant 
in price, one can arrive at the curve shown in Figure 
1. The current price of crude rubber is approximately 
$.22 per pound, hence it is seen that whole tire reclaim 
should be roughly one-half of this, or $.11 per pound, 
if it is priced at its full compounding value. The pres- 
ent price of whole tire reclaim is only $.0600 per pound 


{ S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
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BY HENRY F. PALMER 


Chief Chemist, 
Xylos Rubber Co. 
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or approximately 45 per cent less than the value 
indicated. 


Ease of Processing 


The power consumption for masticating reclaimed 
rubber has been found to be only 60 to 65 per cent of 
that required for masticating smoked sheets. Since 
the time of mixing with reclaimed rubber is definitely 
less than with crude rubber, the turnover per unit mill 
or mixer is greater for reclaimed rubber compounds. 
Furthermore, for open mill mixing, reclaimed rubber 
gives a sheet which covers the rolls of the mill quickly 
and more extensively before the addition of pigment. 
The fact that most reclaimed rubber is more inert 
than crude rubber is also of much benefit in tubing 
and calendering operations. 


Uniformity 


Reclaimed rubber may be described as “tailor 
made,” “man-made,” or “manufactured” rubber. It is 
subect to production control methods in its manufac 
ture and is a decidedly uniform product compared to 
crude rubber. The existence of the Crude Rubber 
Committee of the Rubber Division of the American 
Chemical Society which for some time has been at- 
tempting to establish proper testing procedures - for 
crude rubber is evidence in itself of the marked 
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TABLE | [wo Types or Compounps IN Wuicu RecLaimep Rueser Has Been Ixtropuct 


\ B 
Smoked Sheet 17.80 39.20 
Black Blend Reclai 20.00 
Factice 12.00 6.00 
Zine Oxide 2.00 200 
Carbon Blacl 16.00 16.00 
Clay 17.85 12.50 
Stear \ | 1.00 1.00 
Paratti 1 1.00 
4 Liat no lipher il 4)}5 05 
Vhen | mapht iT ! ~) ~~) 
Sulfur 1.40 1.40 
Vlercapt enzothiaze 1{) 35 


1tOO.00 100.00 


D 
INDUSTRIAL TrrtI 

\ B 
Smoked Sheets 15.60 32.00) 
Whok Tire Reclaim 30.00 
Zinc Oxide 9.10 15.00 
Sulfur 1.15 1.70 
Semi-reintorcing Black 34.70 16.55 
Clay 4.00 
Stearic Acid W 50 
\lediun Process O1 1.80 2.00 
Pine Tar Oil 1.80 2.00) 
Butvraldehyde Aniline Condensation Product 35 25 


100.00 100.00 





Specific tsravit 1.185 1.225 specific Gravity 1.28 1.27 
Kubber Content 47.80 17.00 Kubber Content +5 OV 19.10 
Sulfur/Rubber 2.92 2.94 Sulfur/Rubbet 2.52 JH 
\ccelerator/Rubbet 84 74 \ccelerator/Rubbet 4/ 31 
Material Cost 121 108 \laterial Cost 115 101 
Volume ost 143 132 Volume Cost 14, 128 
1S” Cure Oy? | 15° Cure at 298° | 
tre a JOO sO) xy) Stress (a 300% 1555 SY) 
tlongatior Of /5 klongation $55 535 
lensile 205 4) Pensil 2220) 2250 
Shore Hardn 19 55 Shore Hardness 69 Oo 
U0 Cure at 290 f v/ Cu 2 / 
Stre » 300K 610 920) Stress (a 300% 1910 1100 
longati 655 575 Elongation 370 1X5 
Vensile 2285 27H) Tensile 2200) 2140 
Shore Hard 50 60 Shore Hardness 73 64 
variability of crude rubber \ reference to the litera Sizable amounts of reclaimed rubber are used in 
ture will reveal many articles which describe this automobile steering wheels where the reclaim com 
variability \lso. since reclaimed rubber mav easily, pound benefits shrinkage and is much less brittle when 
be made to specifications, it is often the stabilizer of a cold than a 100 per cent crude compound loaded with 


rubber compound 


Faster Rate of Cure 


The more rapid rate of cure of reclaimed rubber 
compared to crude rubber has been pointed out in two 
comprehensive papers (2, 3). Reclaimed rubber, cured 
with sulfur, cures faster than crude rubber with sulfur. 
whether the latter is in the presence of zinc oxide or 
not It has been shown that the presence of residual 
alkali has a very decided effect on the rate of cure, 
although even neutral types of reclaimed rubber cure 
faster than crude rubber Che remarkably fast rate 
of cure of reclaimed rubber persists to a very great 
extent when it ts introduced as a compounding ingredi 
ent Che introduction of as little as 10 per cent of 
reclaimed rubber may allow the accelerator to be 
dropped as much as 40 per cent 

While there are many types of hard rubber products, 
the bulk of the products may be typified by battery 
cases, covers and vents, and steering wheels. In battery 
cases particularly, reclaimed rubber is generally used to 
the exclusion of crude rubber. Not so many vears a 
it was considered necessary to use a certain amount of 


go 
crude rubber, but present day compounding has elim 
inated for the most part the use of crude rubber in this 
type of product 


fillers to the same volume cost. Other hard rubber 
products where reclaimed rubber is being used in 
reasonable percentages are caster wheels, matrix molds, 
refrigerator lids, toilet seats, and hard rubber bases. 
Certain grades of hard rubber, such as combs and pipe 
stems, are not made with a very extensive use of re 
claimed rubber except of the pure gum type 

In general, it may be said that hard rubber prod 
ucts show a very high utilization of reclaimed rubber 
whereas in mechanical goods there are many items 
where reclaimed rubber has not been used to its fullest 
advantage as regards quality and cost. Excepting the 
tires, probably the largest rubber parts in an automobile 
which are made from rubber are the mats and running 
boards. These two products contain reasonably high 
percentages of reclaimed rubber, but there are a great 
many other parts in an automobile in which higher per 
centages of reclaimed rubber undoubtedly can and will 
be used as time goes on. 

There are several reasons why higher percentages of 
reclaimed rubber are not used today in various types 
of mechanical goods and one of these is the use of 1m 
proper specifications by the consumer of the product. 
Improper specifications seem to be a_ considerable 
handicap to the rubber industry. By improper specifi 
cations are meant those which base the criterion of 
quality on chemical and physical tests which have no 
relationship to the actual performance of the product. 
Recently a tabulation of 120 government specifications 
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showed that half of them in some way precluded the 
use of reclaimed rubber in any quantity. This condi- 
tion will be changed in the future as there is no ques- 
tion that the government at the present time is becom 
ing increasingly conscious of the reclaimed rubber 
industry. 

However, the condition also exists in many of the 
specifications of the other consumers and this must be 
overcome by proper education of the men responsible 
for the writing of the specifications. There are very 
many types of compounds in which reclaimed rubber 
can be used without lowering the quality below a 
standard which is satisfactory for the use to which 
the compound is put, and, where this is so, it would 
seem that reclaimed rubber should be utilized to the 
fullest extent. This is not the case at the present time 
as much of the work of the reclaimer is the introduc- 
tion of some and more of reclaimed rubber into many 
compounds. 

For an example of two types of compounds in which 
reclaim has been introduced reference should be made 
to Table I. Special tubing compound B has had 20 per 
cent of black blend reclaim introduced and the physical 
properties show a definite increase in tensile strength, 
the compound has been stiffened, the elongation low 
ered, and the hardness increased. There is a savings of 
approximately 8 per cent in volume cost effected by the 
change. In the industrial tire, formula B, with 30 per 
cent of whole tire reclaim, has given an equivalent 
tensile strength, a higher elongation, and a softer com 
pound than the crude rubber compound, with a savings 
of approximately 13 per cent in volume cost. These 
two recipes are given as examples of what can be 
done in introducing reclaimed rubber. 

Recently our laboratory increased the amount of re 
claimed rubber from 15 to 35 per cent in a very smooth 
extruded type of compound giving a very excellent 
smoothness and quality sufficient to meet an automotive 
specification. Such cases as these occur frequently 
where reclaim can be introduced in very appreciable 
quantities, still allowing the proper quality in the 
compound. 

It seems desirable to discuss the problem of the 
choice of reclaimed rubber by the compounder. The 
most common reclaimed rubbers, of course, are based 
on whole tires, parts of whole tires, and on inner tubes. 
Inasmuch as the manufacturer can produce a great va 
riety of combinations in reclaimed rubber, how is one 
to choose the proper reclaim for any given problem ? 

Naturally the reclaimer has in his regular line those 
reclaims for which there is a demand, and also those 
which he feels should be of interest to the trade. If 
a compounder is familiar with a certain number of re 


claims, he is able from this experience to choose that 
one which he feels is likely to do his job. However, if 
he has a new problem or wishes to ascertain if it 1s 
possible to improve upon any given use of a reclaim, 
he should lay his problem in its entirety before the re 
claimed rubber representative. The reclaimer is then 
able to submit to him material which should fill his 
need. This is the most successful way of choosing a 
reclaim or of developing a reclaim for a specific use. 

In the use of reclaimed rubber in any given type of 
compound, there are two methods of attack: 

(1) To build the compound around the reclaimed 

rubber. 

(2) To build the reclaimed rubber to fit the com- 

pound. 

For simplicity of operation in any plant and the 
elimination of an excess number of reclaims, procedure 
(1) should be used. A good compounder can take 
three or four standard reclaims in a mechanical goods 
plant and work out a very great variety of satisfactory 
compounds. Procedure (2) should be used only for 
very specific and unusual cases where the results de- 
sired cannot be obtained without changing the re 
claimed rubber in question. 

In the case of reclaimed rubber, there is a range in 
prices for different grades and naturally the price of 
the commodity is an important factor in its choice for 
a given use. Generally speaking, the prices of different 
reclaimed rubbers all relate to whole tires and inner 
tubes and the prices of inner tubes and whole tires 
relate to the price of crude rubber to a large extent. 
The reason for this is, of course, that many small deal- 
ers have no other way of judging the value of their 
scrap except that the price of crude rubber may be 
going up, and, therefore, they hold out for a higher 
price. Hence, in choosing a reclaimed rubber, it ts 
often possible for a choice to be made of a material just 
as suitable for a given use but cheaper in price because 
of some certain conditions which allow it. 

It cannot be said that prices are determined in rela 
tion to rubber hydrocarbon or specific gravity wholly 

many other factors are involved. The fact that when 
in 1932 the price of crude rubber dropped to less than 
$.03 per pound whereas tire reclaim sold at $.035 and 
that reclaimed rubber maintained a 20 per cent ratio 
to crude rubber emphasizes the entrenched position this 
raw material has in certain outlets in the rubber in 
dustry. 

There are a vast number of other potential uses for 
reclaimed rubber in the mechanical goods field and it is 
the job of the compounder and the reclaimer to work 
to mutual advantage in developing this use of reclaimed 


‘ 


rubber. 


Importance of Reclaimed Rubber to the Domestic Rubber Industry, 
BY GILBERT K. TRIMBLE 


Vice-President, Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


(Talk given as an introduction to the moving picture, “It Might Happen Here,” at the 
Symposium on Reclaimed Rubber held by the Chicago Rubber Group on June 7, 1940) 


HERE has been much speculation lately and much 
in the news and on the radio regarding the status 
quo of the Dutch East Indies and of the Malay States. 
This territory, where the rubber plantations of the 
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world are situated, is a rich prize, the possession of 
which could give the ruling nation an economic 
strangle hold on much of the civilized world. 

The recent exchange of statements between Secre 
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tary of State Cordell Hull and the Japanese (overn 
ment were certainly of vital significance to all of us 
in the rubber business. There can be no doubt about 
the meaning of these notes. The United States is 
alarmed about the futur availability of crude rubber 

What will happ nin Asia eventually, no one knows 
[vents in Europe have apparently brushed aside pres 
ent considerations of these countries. Holland has 
capitulated, and Holland owned the Dutch East Indies. 
The British flag is still flying over the Malay Peninsula 
Both districts are still producing and shipping rubber, 
and any shortage which exists at present is due entirely 


to lack of shipping tacilities 


America’s Natural Resources 


America has been blessed with a wealth of natural 
resources It has yreat mim ral wealth 1n its coal, iron, 
copper, and petroleum Vast acreages are planted in 
food stuffs and other agricultural products, such as 
cotton. There are a few items in which we are some 
what deficient, such as tin and manganese, but rubber 
is the great hole in our economic armor. The United 
States’ rubber crop is pitiful in volume—hardly a 
Worse than this, less than 2% 
of the world’s rubber shipments come from the whole 


drop in the bucket 


western hemisphere. We are entirely dependent there 
fore on a territory on the other side of the globe for 
this vital material 

There has been a lot of discussion in our technical 
journals and in the newspapers concerning the produc 
tion of synthetic rubber. At the Boston meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, there was much talk 
on this subject, and since then there has been more 
material, some of it bordering on the sensational, in 
our newspapers and journals 

Rubber-like polymerized products of American and 
German origin have been available in this country for 
some time. These materials, while not strictly syn 
thetic rubber in the chemical sense, have been used as 
such successfully for a number of commercial prod 
ucts, and in some cases are superior to natural crude 
rubber he synthetic industry, however, is still in 
its mtancy It will require years to adapt labora 
tory procedures to commercial processes, and it will 
take vast sums of money and many unsuccessful at 


be 


tempts at quantity production before finally it can 
truthfully said that America is no longer dependent 


on the Far East for its rubber supply. 


Coming Period of Independence 


America should go through this period, and it 1s 
believed that the next decade will witness a United 
States completely independent in this respect. It must 
be remembered, however, that this problem is a difh 
cult one. As long as rubber does flow to our shores, at a 
low price, it will be used instead of substitutes. “Syn 
thetic Rubber” now sells at four to six times the price 
of crude rubber. The price undoubtedly will be low 
ered, but crude can also be lowered, and at a twelve 
cent level, for instance, synthetic would not be pro 
duced in large quantities. Thus it is entirely prob 
able that no facilities for large volume pre duction could 
be built up in this country, unless it were as a govern 
ment subsidized project 

America fortunately does have a volume rubber 
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crop, however. This 1s not crude rubber or synthetic 
rubber, but reclaimed rubber. For years this country’s 
capacity for producing high grades of this material 
have increased, and in any immediate emergency the 
rubber goods manufacturers would turn to the rubber 
reclaiming industry for their raw material. 


Potential Capacity for Reclaim 


For example, in 1938 there were produced in this 
country about 1,000 tons of synthetic rubber. In this 
same year, there were produced 121,000 tons of re- 
claimed rubber. This represented about 25% of all the 
rubber used. In 1939 the synthetic production probably 
doubled, but reclaim was produced to the extent of 
162,000 tons. A national survey made in 1937 showed 
a potential capacity for producing reclaim of 265,000 
tons annually. 

he technical procedure for producing reclaimed 
rubber is well established, and there is an abundance 
of scrap. Thus the capacity for producing reclaimed 
rubber could be built up almost overnight, by simply 
adding on new units. Incidentally too much scrap has 
already been exported, and it would be quite logical 
to place an immediate embargo on all scrap rubber. 
The average American citizen does not understand 
the importance of reclaimed rubber. He is much more 
inclined to look upon this commodity as diluent or filler 

a cheap substitute for crude rubber, and a material 
not at all comparable to crude. 


Reason for the Motion Picture 


The Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Company has felt 
the need of dispelling this misunderstanding of an 
important American industry, and has caused to be 
produced a moving picture “It Might Happen Here.” 
This picture deals with an America suddenly deprived 
of rubber and shows how the rubber reclaiming indus- 
try could carry the load in such a national emergency. 
This picture comes as a sequel to “Rubber Reborn” 
which was produced several years ago and which ac 
curately depicted the rubber reclaiming process as it is 
carried on in this country today. 

The men in the organizations of the various rubber 
reclaiming companies feel that America will not be let 
down in any emergency because “America does pro 
duce its own rubber.” 





Phe Cleveland Tramrail Division of the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, has de 
veloped a new tilting box grab and carrier that 
picks boxes up, sets them down, or empties them by 
tilting, all operations being manipulated by means 
of controllers in the cab. Units of any size up to 
five tons capacity are available. 


\nnouncement of a new model of the Explosi- 
meter Combustible Gas Indicator, which features 
true one-hand operation, has been made by the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Immediate response to combustible gas concentra- 
tions is provided by the instrument's easy-reading 
meter. 
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VER since Sir John Hay, 
one of the British repre- 


Reserves sentatives on the Interna- 
of Rubber tional Rubber Regulation 


Committee, arrived in the 
United States several weeks ago, the domestic rubber 
trade knew that something was brewing. In most 
circles, his appearance in this country was accepted as 
an indication that another barter deal was in the offing, 
one perhaps embracing the exchange of America’s sur- 
plus farm foods for England’s rubber. Few gave any 
consideration to the possibility of outright purchase for 
cash by the American Government. 

Nevertheless, that was exactly what happened. Under 
the National Defense plan, the government, through the 
Rubber Reserve Company, a corporation set up under 
recently enacted statutes which do not require incor- 
poration under State laws, has virtually contracted to 
accept 150,000 tons of rubber within the next six to 
twelve months, at a price between 18 and 20 cents a 
pound in New York, with all purchases to be made on 
the open market. 

Two salient points stand out in the agreement made 
between the Rubber Reserve Company and the Regula- 
tion Committee, those concerned with the use of the 
rubber and the price to be paid. As in the case of the 
cotton-rubber barter deal, the rubber to be acquired is 
to be considered a reserve, to be used only in case of 
emergency. However, whereas the term “emergency” 
in connection with American reserve rubber stocks was 
formerly interpreted to mean only should the United 
States become involved in war, it is now defined to 
cover not only this meaning but also in the event ship- 
ments from rubber sources in the East are interrupted 

for any reason whatsoever. 

As for the prices provided in the new agreement, 
the United States Government must make its purchases 
in the open market. Should the price go above 20 cents 
a pound it is not obligated to buy, but if the price is be- 
tween 18 and 20 cents then it is obligated to continue 
purchasing until it has acquired the full 150,000 tons 
called for. But how could this additional reserve stock 


e = * Ae La s + 


be accumulated in a reasonable length of time if condi- 
tions are such that the price is maintained above 20 
cents a pound? Sir John Hay’s solution of this problem 
is, to say the least, interesting. Said Sir John, the 
Regulation Committee will see to it that the price is 
3y_releas- 


maintained near the desired levels. How? 
ing large enough quantities of rubber on the market to 
“break” the price. 


ITH surprising rapidity, 
even for the New Deal 
Administration, the ‘“‘em- 
bargo” on exports of certain 


Export 

Licenses 

strategic materials from the 

United States went into effect early this month. On 

July 2 President Roosevelt issued a proclamation list- 

ing the restrictions, naming the materials, and explain- 

ing a licensing system; on July 5 the system went into 

effect. It is not surprising, therefore, that exporters 

were virtually at a loss as to procedure when the “em- 

bargo” became effective, with customs officials no less 
in the dark. 

Specifically, the Presidential proclamation states that 
certain materials, including rubber, reclaimed rubber 
and scrap rubber, cannot be exported in the future un- 
less a special license for each individual shipment is 
secured from the State Department. Special forms 
must first be filled out and then submitted to Washing- 
ton for approval. This of course means delay on all for- 
eign shipments, not to mention additional clerical costs. 

Although the institution of an export licensing system 
smacks of still further regulation, it should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of National Defense. Its 
main purpose is undoubtedly to prevent the shipment of 
military materials from the United States to nations 
which might eventually make use of them to our dis- 
advantage. Considered from the patriotic viewpoint, 
If Washington can keep 
politics out of its decisions on proposed shipments sub- 
mitted to the State Department, then it will be calmly 
accepted by exporters in general. 


the system is a good one. 
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GOVERNMENT MAKES PLANS TO ACQUIRE AN ADDITIONAL RESERVE 
OF 150,000 TONS OF CRUDE RUBBER FOR EMERGENCY PURPOSES 


The Rubber Reserve Company Is Organized by the 


Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation to 


Acquire 


Reserve Stocks with Loans To Be Advanced by It 


{ PION to SCCLITS it) 
reserve to bye used nm 


provided i 


United States and | ngland, has been taken by WW ashington 


under powers afforded by the new 


President Roosevelt on June 26. 


idditional 150,000 long tons of crude 
ise of emergency, over and above the 85,000 tons 
the cotton-rubber barter deal 


5 | 
rubber as a 


irranged last year between the 
Acting promptly 


Reconstruction Finance Bill signed by 
which 


authorizes the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation to finance the purchase of strategical war materials, 


~ 


Jesse H. Jones, Loan Administrator, announced on July 1 that two govern 


ment corporations have been formed, one to acquire rubber reserves and 


the other to procure Strateor 


metals 


The two corporations are known as 


the Rubber Reserve ( ompany\ and the Metals Reserve ( ompany 


Che Rubber Reserve Cs 11 forme; 


under a recently enacted statute whicl 


does not require mcorporatior undet 
State laws, will have i ipital of $5 
(00,000. ‘To keep the compan unction 
ing, half of this amount will be sub 
scribed by the rubber nanutacturing im 


lustry and the other half by the govern 
ment. The full sum 1] ised for 
clerical purposes and for the toragt and 


handling of the rubber 


Rubber to be Used as ( ollateral 


Che full cost of the rubber howevet 
will be borne hy the ¢ ! tructior 
Finance Corporation or non-re Ir se 
loans with the rubber itself a iteral 
\ccording to Loan Ad strat Jones 
the R.F.C. has already authorized a loan 
Of $65,000,000 to the Rubber Reserve 
Company to begin the a tion of the 
reserve rubber It ha ilso beet ndicated 
that the R.F.C. might lat ecurities 
publicly to raise fund irther a 
vances, 

Accordin I sit | Hla epre 
sentative of the Internationa Rubber 
Regulation Committe: ‘ i een 
this country for the past s ral week 
conterring with bot rnmental an 
industrial authoritie " vas pres 
ent at the conterence at \lr lones 
imnounced the plat r a tion of ad 
litional rubber reserve i rgvganization 

the Rubber Reset Compat thre 
Regulation Committee i wreed t 
lease 150,000 tons « ra period of he 
tween six and twelve mor for out 
right purchase by the Am in Gover! 
ment 

As Su Joh explain thie am 
provided tor m the new 1 ment repre 
sents approximately 15% of the present 
annual output of 1 er in. the 


tained at more than 20 ents tor a ce 


' , 1 1 
siderabie tenet of time, Si! 








Near Kast He pointed out, however 
hat although 1,000,000 tons has been the 


approximate amount shipped annually 
: 


n the past tew years, the producers have 
an assessed 1,600,000 tons, or 
} 


ire than half again as mim as they 


Capacity ol 
normally produce 


Qn July 5, the International Rubber 


Regulation Committee raised the export 


quota for all signatory countries to 85% 


hasic quotas from the previously fixed 


80% wil had been announced for the 
hala e the yea There is littl loubt 
in trade circles that raising of permis 
ble exports was made to permit build 
ng the additional rubber reserve in the 
United States Under the new quota, 


shipments will amount to approximate 
110,000 tons per mont 


Che agreement for acquisitio f the 
additional 150,000 tons of reserve rub 
er, mace lirectly betweer the newly 

anize | Rubber Reserve Company al 1 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee, provides for a price of 18 
to 20 cents a pound, with all purchase 

be made in the open market. The rub 
het ncern is obligated to purchase all 
ubber offered in the market etween 
these prices until the full amount in 
olved is acquired, but should the price 
vo above 20 cents a pound thet if is not 


uire 1 to make any purcl ases 


Market Price to be Controlled 


When the question was raised as to 


(,overnment 


\me rican 
} +] 


ht have to wait before acquiring é 


| ] ] » ° 
serve Stocks in the event the price tor 


CT I the open market was matt 


John Hay 


explained that by controlling the sup 


} 


ply the Regulation Committee would see 


to it that the price in the market would 
be the one that the Government indicated 
it wanted. If necessary, he said, much 
greater supplies could always be released 
on the market to bring the price down 
to the required levels 

The point is being stressed that the 
rubber purchased under the new agree 
ment calling for 150,000 tons of reserve 
stock will not increase the free supply 
of rubber in the United States. As in 
the case of the 85,000 tons provided for 
in the cotton-rubber barter deal, ot 


which considerably less than half has 
heen imported as yet, the reserve rub 
ber will be stored for emergency pur 
poses only. In the new agreement, how 
ever, an emergency is defined as not only 
a war in which the United States 1s 1n- 
volved but also as a major interruption 
of the flow of rubber from the East 
The arrangement naturally necessitates 
an understanding with domestic rubber 
manufacturers regarding the rotation ot 
government-held rubber in « 
deterioration. No difficulties on this score 


are exyp cted 


wrder to avoid 


235,000 Ton Reserve Provided 


The 150,000 tons to be acquired by the 
Rubber Reserve Company, plus the 83,- 
000 tons provided for in the cotton rub 
ber deal, will provide a total reserve sup 
ply in the United States of 235,000 tons 
This is, of course, in addition to normal 
stocks held by the industry 

Since, based on recent figures, the rub 
ber industry generally has available ap 
proximately 160,000 tons, and there are 
110,000 tons afloat (at 
the 235,000 


usually about 
least in recent months), once 
reserve stocks are accumulated the 
United States will have a backlog of rub 
( ( onsum] 


ber equal to a years supply DP 


tion ot rubber in. the United States 
amounted to 592,000 tons last year, an 
average consumption of 50,000 monthly 

At the time Loan Administrator Jones 
announced the formation of the rubber 
and metals reserve corporations, he also 
stated that Donald M. Nelson, executive 
vice-president of Sears, Roebuck & Com 
lirector of 


} 


pany, who had been acting as « 
the government's procurement ivision, 
had resigned from the latter position so 
that he could be free to coordinate all 
purchases in con 


activities of the Na 


government defense 
nection with the 
tional Defense Advisory Commission 
C. E. Mack has been appointed in place 
if Mr. Nelson as director of the pro- 


curement division. 
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NEW EXPORT LICENSE SYSTEM 
AFFECTS ALL RUBBER SHIPMENTS 


Under the terms of the embargo on 
the exports from the United States of 
certain 


strategic war materials, which 


was proclaimed by President Roosevelt 
on July 2 and which went into effect on 
three short 


licenses must be secured from the State 


July 5, days thereafter, 


Department on every foreign shipment 
of such materials. 
include all 


The materials covered 


forms and types of crude rubber, re 
claimed rubber and scrap rubber contain- 
ing in excess of 5% rubber. The procla- 
mation does not cover shipments to in 
United States, 


Virgin 


sular possessions of the 


r 
including Puerto Rico and the 


Islands 


Considerable Confusion Evident 


Considerable confusion was evident 
shortly after July 5th when the terms of 
the proclamation went into effect. Orders 
were received by officials in 


New York giving the 


were to 


ustoms 
procedure they 
follow in permitting exports i 
cluded on the President’s embargo list 
ind providing specifically not to allow 
em in the absence of approval trom 


Washington. Each application for an ex 


rt license covering the metals and 
wee ‘ é 
other goods will have to be made direct 
, ' ' 
the shipper to the State Department 
For - _ 1 
( waraers expressed avor to thre 
establishin it Ne York of a branch « 
the Export Control Bureau similar t 
the organization which functioned during 
the World War at 45 Broadway. Sucl 
a step will make possible closer super 
ision and reduce delays in the grant 
} ] 'T"} 
icenses, thev asserted The necessity 
- 7 | 7 
sending all applications to Washing 


ror approval will he a SCTIONIS hand 
ap, it was added 


In the absence of full particulars ther¢ 


inquiry 
Pend 
fication of the Situation, customs 


{ ] 


othcials refused 


as to the status of specific goods 


export declarations for 
ill shipments consisting in any part of 


s listed in the l 


item Presidential procla 


ation 


Exporters in Agreement 


Although the short notice between the 
Presidential proclamation of July 2 and 
July 5, its effective date, left little time 
lor preparation, exporters in general ap- 
peared to be in sympathy with the re 
materials and 
products essential to this country’s de- 


Sstrictions on exports of 


fense 
It was believed that there would be no 


diffeulty in obtaining licenses for ship- 
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Coming Events 


July 19. Boston Rubber Group, An- 
nual Outing, Weston Golf Club, 
Weston Center, Mass. 


July 20. Chicago Rubber Group, An- 
nual Outing, Lincolnshire Country 
Club, Crete, Ill. 


Sept. 12-13. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Annual Meeting, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich 


Oct. 7-11. National Safety Congress, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III 


Jan. 6-10. S.A.E. Annual Meeting, 
Beok-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich 


June 23-27. A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III 





ment of items on the list to Allied des 
tinations and that the main purpose is 
to prevent the diverting of stocks in the 
United States for the possible benefit of 
nations which might make use of them 
to the disadvantage of the United States 


The full list of vital materials specified 
] 


he Presidential proclamation which 


in ft 
' 


now require export licenses follows 
Aluminum, Antimony, Asbestos, Chro 
mium, Flax, Graphite, Hides, Manganese, 
Mercur\ Mica, Molvb 
denum, Platinum, Quartz ( rvstals, Qul 
nine, Rubber, Silk, Tin, Toluol, Tung 
sten, Vanadium, and Wool. As in the 


mad 


Magne siun 
] 


case ol 


rubber, explanations are 
with regard to each material with re 
spect to what forms may not be shipped 


without license 


Ansbacher-Siegl Rosebank, 
Staten Island, N. Y., has opened its own 
\liddle Western sales office at 820 South 


Clinton Street, 


Corp., 


Chicago. The new offic 


11 


will be under the supervision of H. M 


Cotevy, member of the company’s sales 
staff. Sales in the middle western terri 
Ameri 


tory were formerly handled by 


can Aniline Products, Inc 


Tire price schedules are being revised 
upward to compensate the manufacturers 
for the higher excise taxes which went 
into effect on July 1. The net result to 
the public will be very small, raising a 
$13.95 tire to $14.00 as an example 
Reason for the increase in prices to deal 
ers is to maintain the present position of 
the profit margin 

The Naugatuck Chemical Factory Golf 
York Office Team 
on June 27 in the first of a series of an- 


Team met the New 


nual golf matches to be played for the 
General Manager’s Trophy. The factory 
team won custody of the trophy for the 
he office team by a 

Arthur Nolan, of 
gross with a 


first year, defeating 
score of 381% to 12. 
the office team, had low 
score of S4. 


FOUR-POINT SUPPLY PROGRAM 
OUTLINED BY P. W. LITCHFIELD 





A four-point program to assure the 
United States of adequate supplies of 
crude rubber under all conditions was 
outlined on July 15 in Akron by P. W. 
Litchfield, president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. In a detailed 
statement Mr. Litchfield urged: 

(1) That government take 
immediately provide a nationalized emer- 
gency reserve of crude rubber up to 
400,000 tons in excess of current com 


mercial needs; 


steps to 


(2) That government take the lead in 
a program of conservation including the 
collection of larger supplies of scrap 
rubber for reclaim and the placing of an 
embargo on exports of crude rubber or 
scrap ; 

(3) That encouragement be afforded 
moderate expansion of our facilities for 
the production of synthetic rubbers; and 

(4) That the government appropriate 
for and encourage the development of 
rubber plantations jn tropical Central and 


South America. 


Rubber is a Basic Essential 


The Litchfield statement pointed out 
that rubber is a basic essential in all 
forms of transportation and communica 
tion and that we obtain ninety-six per 
cent of our national requirements from 
half-way around the world. He pointed 
out that with all of the major nations of 
the world, save the United States, at war 
the established means of getting needed 
rubber into this country may be jeopard 
ized. 

Mr. Litchfield made his statement as 
he and his associates informally observed 
the fortieth anniversary of his service 
During forty 


years he has directed the purchase and 


witl (soodveat those 


processing of one-eighth of all of the 
rubber produced in the world up to this 
time It was pointed out that probably 
no other single man has exerted such a 
direct influence over a widely consumed 
commodity. 

Forty years ago Litchfield joined the 
then struggling company as its produc 
tion head. Since 1927 he has been presi 
dent and the company has become the 
world’s largest manufacturer of rubber 
products. He is a native of Boston and 
a graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Under his direction the 
modern straight side automobile tire, the 
pneumatic truck tire and the pneumatic 
farm tractor tire were developed and 
placed upon the market. 


Anticipates Aircraft Development 


To keep in touch with the far flung 
interests of his company during recent 
vears, Mr. Litchfield has done most of 
his traveling by plane. He believes that 
every young American should learn to 
fly and anticipates a development of 
aviation during the next few years which 
will parallel that of the automobile in- 
dustry. 
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RECORD ATTENDANCE AT AKRON GROUP OUTING AT SILVER LAKE CLUB 


UPPER LEFT: A. E. Sidnell (Seiberling Latex), William Whitaker (Herron & Meyer), R. E. 
Long (Seiberling Latex), and S. S. Caldwell (Thompson-Weinman) all set for putting. 
UPPER RIGHT: E. E. DeBolt (Packard Electric), W. S. Campbell (Dugan & Campbell), H. J. 
Osterhof (Goodyear) and F. A. Bonstedt (Binney & Smith) using Jake Rupert (Monsanto) as 
a tee. CENTER: View of the crowd in the banquet hall. LOWER LEFT: M. Achterhof (Ohio 
Rubber), W. W. Vogt (Akron Standard Mold), H. J. Miller (Goodyear), H. Conroy (General 
Tire), and A. Tomlin (Monsanto) engaged in a “buying and selling’ act. LOWER RIGHT: 
George Price (Goodyear), L. F. Body (Dill), B. Gammel (Polson Rubber), and R. D. Woolsey 
(Polson Rubber) talking it over. All photos supplied by Akron Rubber Group. 


\ record attendance wa set at the I Marshall (Barnwell): Refreshments 
outing of the Akron Group, Rubber Di Ferd Bonstedt (Binney & Smith): Jn 
vision, A.C.S., held at the Silver Lake formation, Verne Smithers (\ ] 
Country Club in Akron on June 14 \p Smithers) ; Publicity, William S. Camp 
proximately 500 members and _ guests bell (Dugan & Campbell) The three 
came to dinner while some 250 partici officers of the group, Ralph LaPorte 
pated in the golf tournament, always the (Seiberling), president, H. \ Powers 
major attraction at the itings of the (Goodvear). vice-president, and T 
group Stevens (C. P. Hall), secretary-treasur 

The early irds started with ar ! I er, were on hand at the outing 
arte luncheon and played go ut there Companies contributing to the excep 
were several special handicaps provided tionally large list of prizes follow 
For instance, all plavers had to tee off American Cvyanamid, Akron Chemical, 
the Number ( ive lec with a club with a \kron Paint & Varnish, Akron Stand 
head about the size of a large rock ard Mold, Aluminum Company of 
Other stunts were provided at various \merica, American Zinc Sales, Adamson 


ment, as well as to holders f luck cal, Columbia Chemical, Continental Car 
numbers on, Cannon Mills, Continental Rubber. 
lack B. Waite, of Dugan & Campbell, Colomal Insulator, Central Rubber, Car 
was general chairman of the outine ter-Bell, Dill Manufacturing, Dow 
hose in charge of various responsibili Chemical, Dugan & Campbell, Eastern 
ties were: 7ickets, W. H. Vance (Dugan Magnesia Talc, Erie Railroad 
& Campbell) ; Golf, L. V. Cooper (Fire DuPont, English Mica, Forbes Vat 
stone); Prises, C. B. Moore (Philadel nish, Russell Farley, Farrel-Birmingha: 
phia Rubber Works tert nent, ( Cahot, General Magnesite & Magnesia, 





holes on the course, maki putting es \lachine, Anaconda Zinc Oxide, L. Al 
pecially difficult. Skeet shooting was also bert & Son, Binney & Smith, Bridgeport 
indulged in durine the da Prizes were brass Bridgewater Machine, Barrett, 
awarded to winners in the golf tourna Barnsdall Oil, Carbide & Carbon Chemi 





















































Grasselli Chemical, Herron & Meyer, 
1. M. Huber, C. P. Hall, International 
Pulp, Imperial Oil & Gas, /ndia Rubber 
IV’orld, Manufacturers Rubber Supply, 
F. F. Myers, Monsanto Chemical, H 
\Muehlstein, Midwest Rubber Reclaiming, 
N. J. Zinc, Niagara Sprayer, National 
Rubber Machinery, National Standard, 
Naugatuck Chemical, Ozark Smelting, 
Ohio Sherardizing. 

Piqua Stone Products, Pequanoc Rub 
ber, Philadelphia Rubber Works, Rus 
BER AGE, Superior Zinc, A. Schrader’s 
Son, Shell Oil, Southeastern Clay, Stam 
ford Rubber Supply, St. Joseph Lead, H 
S. Stoller, Standard Oil, A. Schulman, 
Southern Acid & Sulphur, Standard UI- 
tramarine, F. E. Schundler, Stauffer 
Chemical, Thompson-Weinman, Thiokol, 
Titanium Pigment, Turner- Halsey, 
United Carbon, Vultex Chemical, C. K 
Williams, Charles T. Wilson, Wishnick 
Tumpeer, Charles White, Xvlos Rubber 


Boston to Hold Outing 


\ complete program of sports activi 
ties, including a golf tournament, has 
been planned for the annual outing of the 
Boston Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S.. 
which will be held on July 19 at the 
Weston Golf Club, near Weston Center, 
\Mass Free beer will be served al aft 
ernoon and the day’s activities will be 
topped off by a big dinner, with either 
lobster or steak offered Prizes will be 
awarded to winners of the various sport 
ing events. Joe Haas, of the Hodgman 
Rubber Co., is chairman of the outing 
committee Tickets, $2.00 1 members 
and $3.00 to non-members, may be s«¢ 
cured from the secretary-treasurer of the 
group, Donald D. Wright, c/o Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass 


Chicago Outing on July 20 


\ golf outing will be held by the Chi 
cago Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., 

July 20 at the Lincolnshire Country 
Club, near Steger, Illinois. Other sports 
activities will also be featured, with 
prizes offered to winners of the various 
scheduled events. The Lincolnshire club 
has three 18-hole golf courses, two swim 
ming pools, a baseball field and tennis 
courts. Transportation is available either 
by automobile or the Illinois Central 
Suburban train to Dixie Highway where 


buses from the club will pick up members 


] 


and guests upon the arrival each train 


Golfers may start as early as they wish 
and lunch will be served to those desiring 


it. Dinner will be served in the evening 


Organize New Roll Concern 


Precision Roll & Rubber Company has 


een organized at Yardville, N. J., by 
Robert Spreat and T. D. Dantzler, bot! 
formerly associated with the L. H. Gil- 
mer Company. The new company, which 
is occupying the former plant of the 


Thiokol Corporation, will manufacture 
rubber-covered and other rolls, as well 


as certain types of mechanical goods 
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Actyn |. Branpt, associated with the 
Philadelphia Rubber Works, Akron, tor 
the past several years, has been ap 
pointed general sales manager of that 
company Mr. Branpt, who has had 
active experience in the field of re 
claimed rubber for the past ten years, 1s 
currently serving a second term as pres! 


dent of the Rubber Reclaimers Ass 


Ie sELL DEYOUNG, who commenced 
working at Goodyear 


\kron University s co operative en 


eering course, has just been appointed 
assistant to the president ot the Good 
vear Aircraft Corporation and of Good 


ear Foreign (Operations, Ine Mir. De- 


YouN alt 31, becomes _ the youngest 
ember of the Goodvear management 

I 1) \_ARVE} ( ( ( ( 

, . 1 Dunion 7 Rubb 

( . ( i lt | re W Au 
, \ Ltd lor Canada, has 


Junlop, he wa ected with the 
unadian General Elect O., al pri 
I il I (sutta b i & iN be 
| 
I 
SHERMAN DALRYMPLE, preside 
it | Rubbet Workers « \y erica, | is 
een appointed to the advisory staff « 
Sib Hu MA . en el tiie Na 
i Ly cris Ad s( \ ‘ 
t il ed | ESIDEN M 
he task assigned t \l Hy 
\ ‘ 1 is thre training ot 1a0.000 
‘ é eT) S¢ 1”? ries 
\\ | nage ( al i 
ul | } (,00d 
\ is erect 1 il 
\kron Sectior e American | 
tl oociel ila leeting ¢ the sect 
] e 16 \\ INFIELD OX ( 
i sCa le irtmet (5,0 ] ea 
W iN ber Ce is nal ed \ N res ( | 
= Doy E, whe omed the Johns 
\la e Corporation n 1928 in the 
electri ulway and mote us depart 
nent, has been appointed automotive 
staff manager of that company, succeed 
ge the late B. EK. BLatspe.t He is a 
graduate of Dartmouth and took post 


graduate work at Columbia Universit 


EpGAR M. Quereny, president, Mon 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced that until the November ele 
tion he will serve his company only halt 
time and receive only halt pay so that 
he can devote the balance of his time 
and energy in behalf of the presidential 
candidacy of Wenpett L. WiILLKu 





‘\ 





Vaught Named Goodrich Treasurer 





GEORGE W. VAUGHT 


(;seorge W. Vaught, formerly treasurer 


and a director of Montgomery Ward and 


mpany, was elected a ce-president 
and treasurer of the B. | Goodrich 
Company on June 27. He assumed his 
new luties mn July l \t the Same time 
it was announced that V. I. Montenyoh 
treasurer of Goodri since 1926, has 
een elec ed i n s ( I 

Mr Vaught was bort Palestine 
lexas, studied at Southwestern Univer 
ty and begat s aree! teaching 

ithematics in college and rious 
Texas high school He il ered 
istry and when he joined Montgomery 
Ward in 1917 he rought with im a 
background o inking a il XPer 
ence He¢ rose Ta i 
concer;r! he D i i t treas 
er and credit anagt 931 ected 
treasure 1933, a i l I 
1O4 

Mir. Montenyoh! has been with Good 
rich since 1907, his first job having lb 
as a stenographer nm the ré t depart 
ent In 1920 he became assistant treas 
irer, mn 1926 treasurer, al 1 in 192% a 
ector In 1931 Mr. Montenye ecan 
president of the Internationa B 
(,oodrich Co., which handles the reigt 
business of the parent al 


Howarp L. Hype, attorney, has been 
named general counsel and assistant 
secretary of the Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Co., Akron, to succeed the late 
Frep R. WAHL. He is a member of the 
law firm of Thompson, Hine & Flory of 
Cleveland 


F. ( THORN, chief chemist, Garlock 
Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., has an in 
teresting article on “Standardization in 
the Field of Mechanical Packing” in the 
May, 1940, issue of the 4.S.7.M. Bulle 


fin 
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RUBBER COMMITTEE REPORTS 
AT A.S.T.M. ANNUAL MEETING 


Committee D-11 on Rubber Products 
presented its report on activities during 
the past year at the 1940 Annual Meeting 
of the American Society for Testing Ma 
terials, held in Atlantic City, N. J., June 
24 to 28. The registration at the meet- 
ing totalled 1,440, exceeding the previ- 
ous meetings held in Atlantic City and 
second only to the attendance recorded at 
the meeting held in New York City in 
1937. In all, 22 tormal technical sessions 
were held during the five-day meeting, 


with more than 250 committee gather 
ings 

The report of Committee D-11 includ 
ed four new tentative standards. There 
was a brief reference to the three new 
standards approved late last Fall by the 
methods of testing 


552-39 T), 


Society covering 
sponge rubber products (D 
hard rubber products (D 530-39 T), and 
the methods of test for viscosity and to 
tal solids content of rubber cements (D 
553-39 T) In all cases these tentative 
standards represent the first effective 
standardization effort in connection with 
quality control of the materials involved. 

Two of the new test methods ap 
proved at the meeting were developed by 
Committee D-11’s Technical Committee 
4 on Automotive Rubber which is spon- 
sored jointly by the Society of Automo- 
Engineers and the A.S.T.M. One 


tive 
testing of automotive hydraulic 


covers 
brake hose and the other is a test for 
compression-deflection characteristics of 
vulcanized rubber. The specifications 
for brake hose have been referred to the 
S.A.E. for inclusion in its standards 
These standard requirements and testing 
procedures meet urgent demands from 
automotive engineers and state highway 
departments for suitable requirements 
for the control of hydraulic brake hose 
used on licensed vehicles on the high 
ways. 
Testing requirements for hydraulic 
brake hose cover volumetric expansion 
under pressure, bursting strength, fatigue 
life, and tensile strength. The test pro 
cedures for determining the compression- 
vulcanized 


deflection characteristics of 
rubber compounds involve two proced- 
ures, one in which the load required to 
cause a specified deflection is determined, 
the other in which the specified weight 
or compressive force is placed on the 
specimen and the resulting deflection is 
measured and recorded. 

Two other new tentative standards 
cover tests for accelerated aging of vul- 
canized rubber by the oxygen-pressure 
method at 80°C. and specifications for 
insulated wire and cable (ozone-resistant 
insulation). Five tentative standards are 
to be referred to the Society ballot for 
adoption as standard. These cover the 
abrasion resistance of rubber compounds 
(D 394-37 T) modified by the elimina- 
tion of tests by certain machines and 
the test for accelerated aging of vulcan- 
ized rubber (D 428-36 T) by which the 
ve separated: into 


existing standard is to 
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two items, one the oxygen-pressure- 
chamber method, the other the oven 
method. 

Also to be adopted is the test for flex- 
ing of rubber products (D 430-35 T), 
one change of which will delete the 
word “flexing” from the title which will 
read “Standard Methods of Dynamic 
Testing for Ply Separation and Cracking 
of Rubber Products.” The air pressure 
heat test of vulcanized rubber (D 454-37 
T) and the specifications for rubber 
gloves for electrical workers on appara- 
tus or circuits not exceeding 3000 volts 
to ground (D 120-37 T) are to be adopt 
ed. 

The committee expects to submit addi 
tional standardization procedures and 
specifications to the Society later in the 
year, one of these to determine the tear 
ing resistance of vulcanized rubber, an 
other for calibrating light source, and 
another for testing rubber specimens un- 
der artificial light as part of a life test 
program. 

Lewis Larrick, of the Physical Re 
search Laboratory, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
discussed the standardization of duro- 
meters in a technical paper. He referred 
to a number of the instruments in use 
and some of the problems involved, in- 
cluding lack of agreement among the in- 
struments and even comparison of the 
Standardiza- 
tion of a program on one of the duro- 


meters which has been in use for sev- 


same type of instrument. 


eral years was discussed 


Continental Carbon Company has just 
added ten tank cars to those used to 
transport the company’s carbon black 
from its Sunray, Texas, plant. The 
Texas plant was put into operation four 


years ago. 


Marine Chemicals Changes Name 


In order to better express the nature 
of the company’s business, which is con- 
fined exclusively to the production of 
technical and U.S.P. magnesium salts 
from sea water, including carbonates, 
hydroxides and Marine 
Chemicals Company of South San Fran- 
cisco, California, has changed its name 
to the Marine Magnesium Products Cor- 


oxides, the 


poration 

Organized in 1927 by R. E. Clarke, who 
has been president and general manager 
since its inception, the company is said 
to be the first in the world to produce 
commercially any products directly from 
sea water except common salt. After 
two years of research and development, 
commercial operations were started in 
July, 1929, 

\ccording to Mr. Clarke there has been 
expended over a half-million dollars to 
bring to perfection the “Marine” process, 
which is now covered by more than 20 
United States and foreign patents. Dut 
ing the past year the capacity of the 
South San Francisco plant has been prac 
tically doubled and the quality of the 
products greatly improved. Shipments 
are made in carloads to manufacturers 
throughout the nation under the trade 


name “Marinco.” 


Standard Chemical Names Agent 


The Standard Chemical Co., manufac 
turers of mold lubricants and other prod 
ucts for the rubber compounding indus 
try, with headquarters in Akron, has 
announced the appointment of the Weller 
Chemical Co., 141 Milk St., Boston, 
\lass., as its New England representa- 


tive. 








TOTAL 915 YEARS OF ACTIVE SERVICE IN THE FIELD OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 





Che individuals pictured in the above 
reproduction represent 915 years of serv- 


I 


S. Rub- 


manutacturers 


He spent in the employ of the U 
ber Reclaiming Co., Inc., 
of reclaimed rubber, with factory in Buf- 
falo and general offices in New York 
City. The occasion for the photograph 
was, the celebration of Oldtimers Night 


by the Foremen’s Club of the company, 
held at the Hotel Lennox in Buffalo on 
Wednesday, June 26th. Only those with 
a service record of 25 years or more 
may become members of the company’s 
Oldtimers Club. L. J. Plumb, president, 
delivered a brief address at the cele- 
bration. 
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4. D. McPherson, v is been mat 


aver ot tthe pul ha neg martment tor 
the Lo Angeles plant yf trie B | 
Good ( ompat ha een transterred 
to the Akron plant He is been a re 

dent of Lo Angele nce February 
1928 air name T h ] ( sO has not 
been announced Mir McPherson has 
been on ol the ! | act ( I embers 


Harold W. Re t B. Fk. Good 
rich Ce pat ett { lune 15 tor a 
mont business and ca e trip in 
the Kast Hi chedule illed or several 
stop 

Jame Tew, former president of the 
-_ 3 (,oodri (_ompat spent some 
time im Le Angeles t mont while 
en route tO vVvariot point ! an eX 
tended t1 

Ihe Late x Seamile i lucts Com 
pany, operated by Carl E. Stentz at 4620 
East Washington Street as greatly i 
creased its capacity recently by adding 


both new machinery and new et plovees 
Mr. Stent savs busine s good and 


getting etter 


rhe Santa Fe Rubber M s 609 Santa 
i Avenue report a fine ncerease in 
busines Jame s VW hee | | vho has been 
spending time both inside and outside. 
is now devotin all ot ; time to out 
side sales 

Bill Reeder pur isi agent ror 
thre m Rubber ( ompany spent a 
few days in the San Frat » area this 


month, the chief purpos« tf his visit be 
ing to see his daughter, Virginia, gradu 
ate trom Leland Stanford University 
Dave Adams, manager of the rub 
ber shop tor the W B 
pany, 2300 East 48th 


Elfstrom Com 
Street, left on July 
3 tor Chicago to visit friends and look 
atter 


usiness matters 


Among Alaska tourist this month 
have been | Kirk H ll, pre sident oT the 
Kirkhill Rubber Company, and Dick 


Bolding of the Union Rubber Company 


However, t ey did not oO together 


kd Royal, local manager for H. M 
Royal, Inc., left June 27 for Seattle and 
was scheduled to 
trip was SO per cent business and 
cent deep sea fishing 


4 


The Caram Manufacturing Company 


trom its ol 


is in the process of moving 
location at 916 East 59th Street to a new 
home at 1125 East 63rd Street. The new 


business location, in a comparatively new 
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buildings, offers 11,000 square 


feet of floor space, about three times the 
previously 


amount of space occupies 


This company which has been in busi 
ness only since 1933, has had a remark 
able growth under the direction of the 
owner, E. D. Caram. The leading items 
rubbe r soles and ce 


ent. New machinery is being installed 


nanutac tured are 


The Golden State Rubber Mills, 651 
East Olst Street, has been having success 
n marketing a device known as an “QO: 
cluder This takes the place of the old 
fashioned patch that occulists formerl; 
used to shut light out of the eve The 
new device by means of a vacuum cup 
attaches firmly to the inner side of the 
lenses in the glasses and a spreading bell 
shaped rubber patch fits tightly over the 
already being dis 
tributed over most of the United States 


throug] 


eve The item is 


ccculist supply houses 


Phil Drew, 
the Knox College alumni group in Los 


of Goodyear, president ot 


Angeles, was the star in a_ premiere 


showing of “Those Were the Days” at 
a theatre in Westwood Village (Los 
Angeles) recently, the honor coming to 


him because of his connection with that 


alumni group. He was given the honor 
of sitting in a 1904 model automobile 
with the 


being photographed for newspapers. M1 


movie star Jean Cagney and 


Drew is chief chemist at the Goodyear 


plant 


General Tire Strike Ended 


After a long and stormy session, mem- 
bers of the General Tire union local 
voted on June 25 to end the 12-week 
strike and approved a new agreement 
with the company. The decision to end 
the strike was made by a vote of 548 to 
119. The new agreement, according to 
union leaders, has definite improvements, 
particularly in a 
strengthening of 


clarification and 
settle 
ment of grievances. The union originally 
unsettled 
grievances was the principal cause of the 


machinery 
alleged that an accumulation o 


strike while the company contended that 
the unionists had violated the 
contract by striking At the 

settlement of the strike was announced, 


existing 


Same time 


Gereral Tire revealed plans for the con 
struction of a new five-story addition to 
its Akron plant 
used for warehousing, 


The addition will be 
shipping and re 
eiving, and will relieve sufficient pres- 
sure on the present 
for a one-third increase in production 


building to provide 


capacity 


Form National Latex Products Co. 
The National Latex Products Company 
\shland, Ohio, by 


H. R. Gill and a group of associates. M1 


has been organized at 
Gill, who heads the new company as 
president, is said to have founded the 
first company in this country for the ex- 


lloons more 


clusive manufacture of toy ba 
than twenty-seven years ago, and for 
many years has been president of the 
Eagle Rubber Co. At present, National 
Latex Products is engaged in the manu 
facture of “Blue Bird” toy balloons, but 


expects to manufacture ot! 
ucts in the future 


er latex prod- 








Some 


They were displayed in the lobby of 


the U. S§ 





of the wmteresting prises which were distributed to winners of various events 
in the deep sea fishing excursion held by the Los Angeles Rubber Group last month. 


Rubber Company's factory. 
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GOLF TOURNAMENT FEATURES 
OUTING OF RHODE ISLAND CLUB 


An interesting golf tournament, in 
which approximately 50 members and 
guests participated, with prizes to the 
winners of various events, featured the 
outing of the Rhode Island Rubber Club, 
held on June 21 at the Wannamoisett 
Country Club in Rumford, R. I. Ap- 
proximately 85 members and guests at- 
tended the outing. 

Winners of the golf tournament were: 
Low Gross, F. F. Salamon (Binney & 
Smith), Ray Newall (Respro), and J. 
W. Morrisey ( Hookless Fastener) ; Lox 
Vet, R. Cowen (Qaubaug Rubber) tied 
with James Mason (Qaubaug Rubber), 
W. Shaw (Shaw Motors), and T. Dur- 
kin (Merchants & Miners); Kicker, E 
L. Hanna (Davol), S. J. Lake (Respro), 
\. Davis (Goodyear Footwear), and J. 
Marshall (Collyer Insulated Wire). Mr 
Marshall was in charge of the golf ar- 
rangements while the Prize Committee 
consisted of Charles Berlow (American 
Wringer), L. K. Youse (Firestone) and 
\ J Davis (Goodvear Footwear). \ 
consolation prize, for taking the most 
strokes on one hole, went to J 
(Anaconda Zinc Sales). 


After an excellent dinner was served 


Murray 


in the evening, the group was addressed 
by Dr. Theodore Collier, Professor of 
History and International Relations of 
Brown University, Providence, on “What 
Is the War About?” Dr. Collier traced 
the history and background of some of 
the present belligerent countries, dwelt 
on the fact that no one single nation has 
ever been able to organize Europe, and 
then discussed the possible moral effect 
of the break between France and Eng- 
United States. The talk 
ourse, largely theoretical 


land on the 
was, of 

Companies contributing to the prizes 
distributed at the outing follow: Akron 
Standard Mold, J. H. Best, Brockton 
Cutting Die, Mills, Cannon 
Mills, Carpenter-Morton, Curran & Bar- 
ry, DuPont, General Atlas Carbon, Gair 


Callaway 


Cartons, Howe & French, Ernest Jacoby, 
J. & L. Electric, John D. Lewis, Johns- 
Manville, H. Muehlstein, Pequanoc Rub- 
ber, Respro, Rohm & Haas, A. Schul- 
Motors, Shoe Hardware, 
Clay, Stamford Rubber 
Supply, Titanium Pigment, Union Equip- 
ment & Supply, U. S. Rubber Reclaim- 
ing, Vansul, L. G. Whittemore, Wish 
nick-Tumpeer, Woodward-Baldwin 


man, Shaw 
Southeastern 


Participate in Symposium 


Two Goodrich chemists participated in 
the research symposium held during the 
week of July & at Gibson Island, near 
Baltimore, Maryland, under the auspices 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Dr, W. F. 
director of physical research, discussed 
“The Effects of Temperature on Some 
Physical Properties of Rubber,” while 
Dr. B. S. Garvey, Jr., delivered a paper 
on “Mixed Polymers and Vulcanizable 
Plasticizers.” 


Busse, 
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Auburn Package Awarded Prize 


The new and novel folding carton re- 
cently adopted by the Auburn Rubber 
Corporation, Auburn, Indiana, for its 
boxed sets of toys and novelties, was 
awarded Grand Prize in the Third Na- 
tional Toy Packaging Contest sponsored 
by the magazine Toys & Bicycles. The 
carton, in which can be packed such as- 
sortments as farm animals, soldiers, base- 
ball characters, trains, and farm imple- 
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ments, is convertible to a counter or win- 
dow display, as can be visualized from 
the accompanying illustration, The car- 
ton was conceived and designed by Mar- 
tin Ullman, of New York City, leading 
package designer. Mr. Ullman has also 
designed new packages for other Auburn 
products 





FINANCIAL NEWS 





FIRESTONE’S SIX-MONTH REPORT 
SHOWS NET PROFIT OF $2,565,661 


Operations of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company and subsidiaries for 
the six-month period ended April 30 re- 
sulted in a consolidated net profit ot 
$2,565,661 after interest, 
Federal income taxes, and provision of 
$500,000 additional reserve for future de 
clines in foreign exchange and other con- 


depreciation, 


tingencies, according to the report made 
last month by John W. Thomas, presi- 
dent. This is a drop of $285,877 from 
the $2,851,538 earned in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 

After allowing for dividend require- 
ments on the 6% preferred stock, the 
profit is equal to 60 cents each on 
1,933,992 shares of $10-par 
stock. It was pointed out that the cur- 
rent period’s earnings include profits of 
foreign subsidiaries and an equivalent 
amount in dividends was remitted to the 


common 


company. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


First Quarter: Net profit of $434,441, 
equal to 68 cents each on 631,200 shares 
of no par capital stock, which compares 
with $316,401, or 50 cents each on 632,- 
000 shares, reported for the correspond- 
ing period in the previous year. 


TRADE COMMISSION CHARGES 
MONOPOLY TO ERASER MAKERS 


Six corporations, constituting practi- 
cally all of the manufacturers of rubber 
: United States, were 
having established and 


erasers in the 
charged with 
maintained a combination and agreement 
to fix and maintain prices, terms and 
bids in connection with the sale of such 
products, by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on June 206. 

It is alleged that, prior to November, 
1935, the respondents entered into an 
agreement to fix and maintain, and that 
they have fixed and maintained, the 
prices at which their product is sold, and 
the uniform terms and conditions gov- 
erning such sales, and that they agreed 
to submit and have submitted, directly 
and through their agents, uniform and 
identical bids on their product when re- 
quests were made for such bids. 

The complaint points out that many 
firms and corporations and Federal, 
State and municipal governments, be- 
cause of the substantial quantity of rub- 
ber erasers used, purchase them through 
invitations for bids, and that from these 
bids are selected the members of the 
rubber eraser industry from whom pur- 
chases will be made for given times or 
in stated quantities, 

The complaint alleges that the effect of 
the respondents’ practices has been to 
monopolize for them the business of 
manutacturing and selling rubber eras- 
ers; to unreasonably lessen, eliminate and 
restrain competition in this field in inter- 
state commerce, and to deprive the pub- 
lic of advantages of price, service and 
other considerations which it would 
otherwise receive. 

The respondent companies are Ameri- 
can Lead Pencil Company, Hoboken, N. 
J.; Eagle Pencil Company, Inc., New 
York; Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City; Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Company, Inc., Brooklyn; and the Wel- 
don Roberts Rubber Company and A. 


W. Faber, Inc., both of Newark, N. J 


Baby pants treated with Koroseal have 
been introduced by the Warren Feathei 
bone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. The special 
coating makes them waterproof, acid- 
proof, sunproof and impervious to crack- 
ing or stiffening with age. Amity Leather 
Products Co., West Bend, Wisconsin, 
has also taken a license to “koroseal” 


certain of its famous leather products. 


The name of the National Battery 
Manufacturers Association has _ been 
changed to the Association of American 
Battery Manufacturers, Inc. V. L. 
Smithers, of the laboratory bearing his 
name in Akron, Ohio, is Commissioner 
of the Association. 


Two new high-mileage truck tires, the 
Hi-Miler Rib and the Hi-Miler Alli- 
Weather, have been announced by Good 
year. Both are truck and bus tires in- 
tended for general on-the-road service. 
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Increase tiie tire i 
tube ire eu nade inadian man 
acturer i I re tiie istic tax 
mill announced 1) Finances 
Minister |. |] Ralston ! is budget 
speech before the Hous (‘Commons 
at Ottawa on June 24 

The new list of imptuar taxes re 
leased at that time includes an impos 
tion ot a flat rate I tive ents a pound 
on all tires and tubes. Rates on these 
articles tormerly were tw and three 
cents a pound respectivels Chis means 


that a 6.00-16 tire and tube, which to 
gether weigh approximately twenty-fout 
pounds, will now carry a tax of $1.20 
instead of 5le \ breakdown of Col 
Kalston’s estimate of increased revenues 
shows that the additional tax on the two 
rubber products is expected to bring in 
$800,000 during the balance of 1940 and 
at least $1,100,000 in 1941 


rice increases are expected to average 
about ten per cent on tires and three t 
four per cent on tubes. Manufacturers 
point out that im addition to the n 
creased poundage tax, their costs are 
also going to be affected | ncreased 
prices Ot raw materia and the ten pe 


cent special tax on imports recently ap 


plied which affect man raw materials 
purchases, It is quite possible that pre 
ent price increase ' not be sufhcient 
to take are ot ncreased costs at 
further price boost e necessal 
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| \ Marti \ ( re ent al | ye! 
eral manager of the Dominion Rubber 


Company, in commenting on the new tax 
bill, said: “Ot course non f us like 


ew or increas fanxe it Ve ave no 


other alternative in times like these. The 

increased taxation on tires and other 
},} - . 1 

rubber products was not entirely unex 

pected. The tax will, of course, in 

crease the price of tires.” 


Needle ‘ 


Canadian Goodrich, sees an increase in 


Ira G , tire sales manager of 
replacement business and a decrease in 
original equipment sales as another re 


ult of the tax bill. “The new tax on 


automobiles will surely cause limitation 

of new car sales and this will be en 

anced, if anything, bv the great de 
’ 


mands on car manufacturers for wat 
supplies Cheretore, as alwa s occur®rs 
when new car sales fall off, the replace 
ment market will grow in importance: 
and volume to help offset the loss of 
equipment business,” he stated 
William Carswell, former] 
ler of the Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 
\lontreal, has been elected a director and 


comptro 


vice-president in charge of accounts and 
finances. Mr. Carswell will take the place 
of J. D. Hathaway who has retired after 
hfty years of service with the company 
He is succeeded as comptroller by D. M 
Faris 


Total sales of Canadian Goodyear in 
the first six months of 1940 made a 
“very favorable” comparison with sales 
for the corresponding period of 1939, 
states President A. G 
letter 


Partridge, in a 
to shareholders accompanying 
quarterly dividend checks. Payment ot 
14% on the 5% cumulative preferred 
and 63c on the common was made on 
July 2 to shareholders of record on Jun 
15 

“While completed reports for the first 
six months are not yet available.” Mr 
Partridge stated, “our total sales for 
this period will compare very favorably 
with the same period of 1939 and earn 
ings will continue to exceed dividend re 
quirements.” The Goodyear president 
points out that this favorable position is 
partly explained by the fact that in Can 
ada new car and truck registrations are 
Ove! J A ahead o! 1939 

Financial Counsel, of Toronto, reports 
Goodyear in recent weeks has pur 
outstanding pre 
ferred shares to use up a $250,000 sink 
ing fund accumulated for this purpose 
Under the provisions securing the pre 
ferred issue, a sinking fund of 8% ot 
the annual net profits, but an amount 
not exceeding $60,000, is provided for re 
lemption of preferred stock at $52.50 a 


share and accrued dividends 


\ marked acceleration was recor 
in Canada’s imports of crude rubber in 
April when the 
pounds, valued at $1,432,385, in con 


3,284,596 pounds, wortl 


total was 6,856,788 


parison witl 





WILFORD B. JONAH 


joins Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 








$5 April, 1939. Of the April 
total, 6,257,976 pounds came direct from 
the Straits Settlements, 255,390 pounds 


) 


from Ceylon, and 343,422 pounds were 


5,723, in 


imported by way of the United States 
For the first four months of 1940 Can 
ada imported 31,612,559 pounds of crude, 
a 71.4% increase over the same period 
in 1939. 


\. R. Kaufman, president of the 


Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., has been 
named honorary chairman of the civic 
committee organized in Kitchener, On 
tario, to deal with the problem of Euro 


pean war refugees 


Three rubber companies in Kitchener 
were among the heaviest contributors to 
the “Buy a Tank Fund” drive held re 
cently in that city. Largest gift of all 
was one of $2,071.25 from the Domin 
ion Rubber System divided among the 
Merchants 

$935.25; 


various plants as_ follows 


Rubber Company employees, 
Rubber Machinery Shop 
$102; Dominion Tire employees, $625.50; 


employees, 


Textile Division, formerly the Canadian 
Consolidated Felt, employees, $109; and 
the Dominion Company itself, $300. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company and emplovees 
contributed $1,350 and Kaufman Rubber 


ompany employees contributed $518 


The Dominion Rubber Company 1s 
planning the erection of a $50,000 ofhce 
building on Notre Dame 


Montreal. it was announced recentl) 


street East 


Gutta Percha and Rubber Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, has recently published a 
sixteen-page booklet in several colors, 
reproducing medals and ribbons, badges 
of rank, and flags of the British empire 
It is an excellent job of printing and a 
valuable handbook 
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STATUS OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
IN THE RESTRICTION SCHEME 


The course of events in France in the 
past few weeks has raised the same ques- 
tion as to possible effects on international 
rubber regulation as was raised in con- 
nection with the Netherlands East Indies 
recently when Germany occupied the 
Netherlands. The status of the Nether- 
lands East Indies as a participant in the 
regulation scheme has not been affected 
up to the present. The status of French 
Indo-China was recently discussed by 
EK. G. Holt, Chief, Leather and Rubber 
Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 

French Indo-China ranked _ third 
among rubber producing countries in 
1939, accounting for 6.5 per cent of 
world production, compared to over 37 
per cent each for British Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies. 
still outranks Indo-China in capacity to 
produce, but Indo-China has been little 
restricted in output under the Agreement 
while Ceylon has borne its full share 
Thailand, 
border from Indo-China, ranks fifth 
among rubber preducers, contributing 4 
per cent of 1939 world output. In recent 
years Indo-China has had the highest 


Ley lon however 


ot restriction across the 


“output per planted acre” of any pro 
ducing country, owing to its practically 
the 


full-out production under terms of 
Agreement. 

Hevea plantations in Indo-China oc- 
cupy about 125,000 hectares, of which 
77,400 are on the 
rouges” and the remainder on gray soils. 
Cochinchina has 97,000 hectares: Cam- 
bodia 26,000 hectares, all on “terres 
rouges” and claimed by the French to 
constitute one of the most remarkable 
groups of rubber in the world; and 


so-called “terres 


Annam 2,000 hectares. The exports from 
Indo-China were reported at 65,219 long 
tons in 1939 when (at 2.4714 acres to 
the hectare) the average output per 
planted acre works out at 473 pounds for 
the country as a whole. 

Indo-China and Thailand have been 
only nominally subject to restriction ex- 
cept in respect to provisions governing 
the planting of new areas Indo-China 
has very few small native rubber gar- 
dens, the rubber being almost wholly in 
estates with 
Thailand, 
the next-door neighbor, has practically 


large European-owned 
French and Belgian capital 


no large rubber estates, the production 
being almost wholly in the hands of 


small ] olde rs 


Satisfactory tests by the U. S. Army 
at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds in 
Maryland have been reported on a new 
Seiberling so-called puncture-proof tube 
Machine gun and pistol bullets of .50 and 
30 caliber were fired into the tube with- 
out affecting its serviceability. In one 
test, the tube continued in service for 
200 miles without interruption and with- 
out additional inflation 
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An Appeal for Funds 
\n urgent request for contribu- 
tions intended for use to relieve the 
situation of Dutch refugees has been 
made by the Rubber Division of the 
Queen Wilhelmina Fund, Inc., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City 
The Fund not only is cooperating 
with the American Red Cross and 
the Society of Friends but is doing 
a great deal of relief work of its 
own. H. Stuart Hotchkiss, presi- 
dent of Cambridge Rubber Co., is 
president of the Rubber Division of 
the Fund and Frederick J. Horn is 
secretary-treasurer. All contributions 
should be sent direct to the Fund. 
v J 





Witco Asphalt Plant Opened 


Climaxing the celebration of its twen- 
tieth anniversary last month, Wishnick- 
Tumpeer, Inc., manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of compounding ingredients for 
the rubber, paint, ink and other fields, 
opened its new Pioneer Asphalt plant in 
Chicago. The company’s new research 
laboratories are housed in the same plant 
Located on the outskirts of the city, the 
new plant is so designed and transpor- 





Battery of Stills at Witco Plant 


tation facilities so arranged that six tank 
cars may be unloaded at the same time, 
either into storage tanks or directly into 
processing operations ; or may be emptied 
into the storage tanks and into the plant; 
or may be unloaded into the 
tanks while raw material is being trans- 


storage 


ferred from another storage tank into 
the plant—all this being accomplished by 
a complex manifold system All oper- 
ations in the plant are controlled from a 
centrally situated instrument board, many 
of the instruments involved having been 
specially designed for the company. The 
laboratory is equipped with the latest 
physical and chemical testing equipment 
The accompanying illustration shows part 
of the battery of stills at the new plant 


RUBBER-STEEL ARMOR PLATE 
IS DEVELOPED FOR AIRPLANES 


— 


Development of an armor plate of rub 
ber and steel for use on military aircraft, 
which is said to be superior in bullet pen 
etration resistance to steel armor plate of 
20% greater weight, was announced last 
month by the United States Rubber Co. 
The new armor plate was developed in 
the laboratories of the company’s Detroit 
plant, a new type of rubber compound 
being developed for the purpose. 

Development of the new plate has 
been carried on for nearly three years, 
according to F. B. Davis, Jr., president 
of the company, who made the announce 
ment. Old steam pipe tunnels under the 
plant, which covers sixty-four acres, 
were converted into firing ranges. Con 
trolled experiments of comparative re 
sistance of the familiar steel armor plate 
and the rubber plus steel plate, he said, 
“finally demonstrated that the unexpected 
combination of steel plus a rubber com 
pound has resulted in a new kind of ar- 
moring with the striking weight-saving 
factor.” 

“Some of the implications of the new 
armoring material are of great impor- 
tance and interest,” Mr. Davis declared. 
“The turning over to manufacturers of 
this weight saving could be used by them 
for greater armament, wider armored 
areas, more speed, greater maneuvera- 
bility or greater cruising radius. 

“It is not possible to describe in de- 
tail the constituents or construction of 
the new armor for obvious reasons. 
However, it may be said that the new 
armor plate in our laboratory tests with- 
stood all shots from various caliber am 
munition at all ranges from 200 yards to 
an extremely close range. The resistance 
of this test plate of the new armor was 
equal to that of a test standard armor 
plate weighing 20 per cent more. 

“We are ready to produce this new 
armor in quantity, dependent of course, 
upon the supply of the steel plate. And 
it might be pointed out that a not incon 
siderable factor implied by this new 
plate is a potential saving of steel armor 
plate needed for plane armoring, which 
saving can be devoted to other ermor 


plate needs.” 


Brazil to Revive Plantations 


According to official announcement, 
Brazil will shortly launch a campaign to 
revive its languishing rubber cultivation 
industry in the Amazon Valley. Presi 
dent Getulio Vargas, on June 21, stated 
that the government had decided to re 
populate rubber zones in the Amazon ter- 
ritory by issuing land grants and sub 
sidies to prospective colonists. The a 
tion of the Brazilian government 1s con 
sidered significant in that it follows sug 
gestions made from the United States 
that South America revive her dormant 
rubber growing industry in order to free 
the Western Hemisphere from depend 
ence on sources in the Middle and Fat 


East 
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OBITUARIES 





Richard W. Rhoades 


ind a member of the A.C.S., the Chem 


sts’ Club of New York, and the Union, 


Valley 


Hunt clubs. He leaves a widow, three 


\layheld Country and Chagrir 


laughters, and two sons, one of 
William | 


Harshaw concern 


Harshaw, is president of the 


George S. Knapp 


George S. Knapp, partner in the rubber 
nporting firm of Paterson, 
& Knapp, of New York City, died in the 
N. Y., at 


Death was due 


Lawrence Hospital, Bronxville, 
the age of 75 on July & 
to a heart attack suffered a short time 
before, in a bus M1 Knapp had boarded 
near his Scarsdale home to go to the 
railroad station. Born in New York, Mr 
Knapp attended public schools and then 
entered the importing business, remaining 
business through his entire career 


Atlantic Mu 


tual Insurance Company and his social 


in that 
He was a director of the 
activities included membership in_ the 
Sons of the Revolution and the Mahopac 
N. Y.) Country Club. He was also a 

thirtv-second degree Mason, a member 
the Altair Lodge of 

he formerly resided \ widow, son and 


Brooklyn where 


SuUTVIVE 


Percy W. Smith 
Percy W 


1 with tire and tube sales activities 
lied at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y 


it the age of 55. on June 28. Born in 


Smith, for many vears iden 


Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Smith started and 
spent most of his career with the Good 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. He acted as 
manager of that company’s Columbus 
branch, later was transferred to the 
New Orleans branch, 


ago Was manage 


and up to ten vears 


rf the New York 


City brancl In recent vears, he was en 

aged in the real estate business 1 
Brooklyn He leaves i widow al | a 
| lye 


Warren T. Lewis 


Warren T. Lewis, crude rubber pur 
hasing agent for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., died at the age of 51 in the 
Akron City Hospital on June 25 follow 
ing an illness of four weeks \ native 
of Cleveland. Mr. Lewis joined the Fire 
stone organization in October, 1911 
During the World War he was in the 


service and returned to Firestone at the 


duration of hostilities. His entire career 
with Firestone was spent in the purchas 
ing department. Funeral services were 
held on June 27 with interment in Rose 
Hill Cemetery 


Soni 


He leaves a widow anda 








whom, 


Boardman 





George M. Kryder 


George M. Kryder, well known sales 
executive of the Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Company, and sales manager of its 
truck and bus tire division since 1930, 
died at his home, 45 Elmdale Avenue, 
Akron, on June 11 following an illness of 
several months. He completed 25 years 
of service with Firestone last March. Mr 
Kryder was born in Akron and became 
associated with Firestone in 1915 after 
completing a chemical engineering course 
at the Case School of Applied Science 
He spent ten years in production work 
and then went into the tire sales division 
He was a member of the Portage Coun 
try and University clubs. Funeral serv 
ices were held on June 14 with inter 
ment in Rose Hill Cemetery. A widow 


and son survive 


Charles S. Moomy 


Charles S. Moomy, founder and until 
recently president of the Carlisle Tire & 
Rubber Co., Carlisle, Penna., died on 
June 19 after a long illness. Mr. Moomy 
was born in Erie, Penna., in 1880. He 
entered the rubber industry as a sales 
man for the Keystone Rubber Manufac 
turing Co., of Erie, of which his father 
was president, and later became a vice 
president. In 1917 he left Keystone and 
founded the Carlisle concern, which has 
always specialized in the manufacture ot 
inner tubes. Mr. Moomy was active in 
civic and social circles in Carlisle. He 
was also an active member of the Rub 
ber Manufacturers Association. Funeral 
services were held on June 21. He leaves 
a widow and one son, S. A. Moomy, as 


sociated with the Carlisle concern 








Williams-Bowman Rubber Co.. Cicero, 
Ill., has announced a completely new and 
simplified packaging 
“Wilbow” line of 
Colorful 


two-piece pac kages have 


progran tor its 
rubber plumbing 
vellow and blu 
replaced the old 


ordinary boxes Four 


specialties 


assortment ol 
sizes now do the job tormerly required 


by eight sizes in the 


handling of ap 
proximately 4,000 items sold by the com 


pan 


Effective July 1, Firestone reduced the 
price of its 4%-inch high Airtex single 
size latex mattress from $64.50 to $49.50 
and its 3-inch high mattress from $49.50 
to $39.50. Prices on the full size corre- 
sponding mattresses remain at $64.50 and 
$49.50. This is the first time that any 
mattress manufacturer has shown a 
marked price differential between single 


and full sizes 


Bibb Manufacturing Company, of Ma- 
con, Georgia, will shortly move its New 
York offices from Leonard Street to Two 
Park Avenue. It has occupied the Leon- 
ard Street quarters for the past several 
years and has been located in the textile 
district for the past sixty years 
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Air-King Juvenile Tires 


Designed to replace pneumatic tires on 
the better lines of juvenile vehicles, the 
\ir-King Tire was recently introduced 

the Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, 





Ohio. Made on an entirely new principle, 
the details of which have not yet been 
revealed, the Air-King Tire will elim 
inate the troubles previously encountered 
with pneumatics, such as the valve pull- 
ing out from the tire creeping around 
the wheel, as well as punctures, blow- 
outs, and excessive repairs due to under- 
inflation, which is customary of the child 
owning juvenile vehicles. The new tires, 
which are said to have the same resili 
ency and cushioning effect of pneumat 
ics, have been designed so that they are 
interchangeable with the juvenile tires 
now in use 


Soap-Filled Rubber Novelties 


Soap-hilled rubber novelties, 


die-cut in the form of animals, fish and 


Sp mee 


other characters, are being sold by Bath 
Toys, In Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Each of these novelties, which serve as 


combination tovs and wash cloths, con 





tains a generous bar of high grade baby 
bath soap, and is wrapped in cellophane. 
They are sold under the names of “Peter 
Rabbit,” “Duckie Ann,” “Oliver Owl,” 
“Little Jack Bunny,” etc., and are avail- 
able in single boxes and gift box com- 
binations 
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Creepas Sandals and Slippers 


Latex foam sponge rubber soled san- 
dals and slippers for beach, slack and 
house wear for men, women and chil 
dren, are being manufactured by the P. 
\. Donahue Co., 403 East 23rd St., Los 
Angeles, California. Uppers consist of 
either duck or leather, a range of 14 
colors being offered in the former and 7 
in the latter. The sandals, sold under the 
trade-name of feature ex- 
treme lightness and washability. The 
foam sponge used is said to be made to 


—* “reepas,” 


the manufacturer’s specifications, while 
the construction process employed was 
developed by Mr. P. A. Donahue, head 
of the company. 


All-White Non-Skid Overshoes 


Industrial Products Co., 806 W. Som- 
erset St., Philadelphia, Penna., has in- 
troduced a new all-white non-skid over- 
shoe, manufactured to meet the need of 
industrial plants, creameries, 
packing houses, etc 


dairies, 
The new industrial 





shoe has a specially designed sole com 
bining suction and squeegee action. Use 
of all-white rubber makes the shoe 
strictly an industrial overshoe, sanitary 
in appearance and unsuitable for dress 
wear. It is also said to be practical for 
outside utility service men and in any 
application where wet and soapy walk- 
ing surfaces are met. 


New Seiberling Latex Toys 


Seiberling Latex Products Co., Bar 
berton, Ohio, recently introduced a num 
ber of new molded and blown toys, 
many of them with noise makers. In- 
cluded were the following: Bye Bye 
Baby Rubber Doll, & inches high, dec- 
orated in colors; Sculptured Bounce 
Toys, each approximately 434 inches in 
diameter, featuring “Baby Face,” “Wise 
Old Owl,” and “Man in the Moon”; 
Walt Disney Character Toys, including 
Pinocchio, Figaro the Cat, Cleo the 
Goldfish, Jiminy Cricket, and the Don- 
key, all with metal reed whistles; Baby 
Panda, in sit-up style, decorated in red 
and black, with whistle; Clown, stand- 
up style, decorated in red and blue, with 
whistle; and new lines of inflated and 
sponge rubber play balls. 


New Oak Rubber Balloons 


Several new types of balloons have 
been introduced recently by the Oak 
Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio 
clude Hy-Glo Scenic Prints, 
Jiminy 


These in- 
Somber 


Balloons, and Cricket sal- 





loons. The Hy-Glo Scenic Prints 
represent a significant development in 
picture balloons. The pictures are 


printed in four and five colors with a 
varnish-like finish which gives the pic- 
tures a high gloss and lustre. The 
illustrations, of which ships, airplanes, 
motorboats and racing cars are repre- 
sentative, cover a greater surface of the 
balloon than is usual. The Bomber 
Balloon is shaped like an airplane. It 
inflates to 22 inches in length and has 
a wing spread of 20 inches It is 
printed in two colors, with the word 
“Bomber” on the tail and insignia with 
“bombs” on the wings. These bal- 
loons, which are sold in colorful pack- 
ages, are furnished with a six-inch 


cardboard propeller which is slipped 





over the neck of the balloon after in- 
flation. The Jiminy Cricket Balloons, 
the latest of the Walt Disney char- 
acters available in toy balloon form, 
are securable in two sizes of toss-ups, 
inflatable head and body balloons with 
cardboard feet, and in colorful prints 
on round and oval balloons. 
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GIVE 
YOUR LATEX PRODUCTS 
ODOR APPEAL, T00 























Most products in which latex is used have 
color appeal . . . style appeal . . . beauty 


appeal—but few have odor appeal. 


Tell 


your customers that you have rid your 


Latex odor is not a pleasant one. 


products of this drawback. A clean, at- 
tractive odor can go a long way toward 


increasing sales. 


Givaudan specializes in making odors that 
pay for themselves in making sales. Our 
staff has perfected Special Latex Paradors 
for every type of product in which Latex 
is used. They can be applied at amazingly 
cost. 


low Write today for samples and 


more detailed information. 


GIVAUDAN 


INC. 


Division 


DELAWANNA, 


Industrial Aromatics 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















NEW EQUIPMENT 








New Type of Hydraulic Press 


\ new type of self-contained hydraulic press for the 
molding of mechanical and other rubber goods has 
been introduced by the Stereotype Equipment Co., 
2815 Irving Park Road, Chicago, Illinois. It features 


eo o@ 


> ma 





electrically-heated platens with individual thermostatic 
control for both upper and lower platens. The hydrau 
lic system of the new press uses dual pumps, so that 
high and low pressures are always under control of 
Use of electrically-heated platens is said 
factor of considerable 


the operator. 
to assure close heat control, a 
importance in the production of certain rubber prod- 
such as rubber printing plates. Various platen 
available. 


ucts, 
sizes are 


Cameron Glass Electrode pH Meter 


A moderately-priced glass electrode pH instrument, 
called the Cameron One-Two pH Tester, has been in 
Wilkens-Anderson Co., 111 North 
It is said to incorporate the 
potentiometric principle in a simple, self-contained, 
direct-reading instrument. It comes equipped with an 
electrode, ready for use with the addition of potassium 
chloride solution, which is supplied. A single tube am 


troduced by the 
Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


A 


—s se 





plifer is built in and dry batteries of stock manufac 
ture are used. The sample is simply poured into an 
ordinary 30 ml. Pyrex beaker and placed on the sup 
port block. No slides, clips or clamps are required 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Palmer Recording Thermometer 


A new mercury-actuated recording thermometer has 
Palmer Company, 2501 Nor- 


been developed by the 
wood Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. It combines the salient 





features of reliable recording instruments and intro 
duces several new features. The pen is easy-filling 
while the case is constructed with the Perma-Seal door 
lock. Each working part of the new thermometer 1s 
said to have been designed for maximum strength. The 
actual field test for 
commer 


new instrument was placed under 
many months before being introduced to the 


cial market 


Unbreakable Mercury Relay 


al body of the com 
mercury and the displace 
jlenoid actuation, an unbreakable 
announced by Durakool, Inc 


unbreakable met 
switch, 


Utilizing the 
pany’s well-known 
ment principle with si 
mercury relay has been 

















Elkhart, Indiana. The new relay, said to be the first 
unbreakable type introduced, has a hermetically-sealed 
‘ontact structure, making it suitable for use in corro 
sive or explosive atmospheres. It may be operated up 
to 300 times per minute, there being little friction and 
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ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM 
SALTS 


DIRECTLY FROM 


SEA WATER 











“MARINCO” 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES 
OXIDES 


(U.S.P. technical and special grades) 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
Harry Holland & Son, Inc., 400 W. Madison Street 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
G. S. Robins & Company, 126 Chouteau Avenue 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY 


Hand Grip 
Rubber Gauge 
3-B 






0 Pre Length ~~ eae 4%” 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 Ibs. 
Throat 6" Each Div. 1/1000" Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 































40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTE 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 





Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


REVERTEX CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


1 MAIN STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


no wear in operation. Contact resistance is as low as 
002 ohms. On alternating current as little as 1 watt 
is required for normal closing operation, and 1.5 watts 
for closing; on direct current only .25 watts are re- 
quired. 


“Old Faithful” Tumbling Apparatus 


An efficient machine for tumbling small molded 
goods, which can also be used for mixing the dry or 
wet contents of loaded drums and for cleaning the 
interiors of containers with capacities from 30 to 100 
gallons and maximum dimensions of 32 x 44 inches, is 
the “Old Faithful” Tumbling Apparatus manufactured 
by the Vol-U-Meter Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Either 
belt-driven or motor-drive, this apparatus may be oper- 
ated with a 2 h.p. motor, a universal motor base being 
provided so that any motor of standard make can be 





used. The design of the apparatus eliminates worm 
and multiple gearing. By gearing a suspending coun 
terweight to the rotating platform on which the drum 
rests, a combined rotating and tumbling movement 1s 
secured. Noise, wear and vibration are said to be 
reduced to a minimum, and a material saving effected 
in initial as well as operating costs. When a drum is 
cleaned, it is tumbled end over end and at the same time 
is rotated on its own axis. This action serves to bring 
the entire container surface in contact with the abrasive 
and wash, thus reducing cleaning time without sacrific 
ing thoroughness. Other smaller models made by the 
same manufacturer, which are suitable for mixing 
rubber cements, are pail tumblers of 5 gallon capacity 
and drum or barrel tumblers up to 15 gallon capacity, 
either belt or motor-driven. 


Schrader Tire Valve Cap 


Featuring a heat-resisting washer, made especially 
for inner dual tires, a new tire valve cap has been 
announced by A, Schrader’s Son, 470 Vanderbilt Ave 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Known as Tire Valve No. 440, 
it combines the positive air-tight unit of the standard 
Schrader valve cap with additional advantages for 
inner dual tires. The sealing washer is made of a spe 
cial heat-resisting rubber compound and is molded be 
tween two dome-shaped brass plates, this construction 
tending to lock the cap on to the valve so vibration 
cannot affect it and to reinforce the washer for longer 
life. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


BRIEFS .. . 


\ new Circular Knitting Machine for the man 
facture of fashioned rubber girdles, which is easily 
ijusted for light or heavyweight garments 
ut changing needle cuts, has been introduced by 
Manchester, 


with- 


he Leighton Machine Co., N. H. Its 





onstruction is particularly novel in that it does not 
operate on wheels or pattern cards, resetting of the 
accomplished automatically. The 
machine may also used for swim suits or other 


needles being 
be 
work. 
° 

Development of a complete line of Bulk Plants 
the unloading and storage of liquefied 
as been announced by the Blaw-Knox Co., Blaw 
The company will design and tab 
ricate, and, if desired, erect and place in operation 
unloading and storage plants for any of the com 
monly 





for gasses, 
| 
Penna. 


OX 


used liquefied gasses. 
. 
Soldering heat in less than a minute is the claim 
r a new Soldering Iron just announced by the 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill. Through 
he use of a special carbon electrode heating element, 
n entirely new principle in electric soldering iron de 
sign, the tip is said to be quickly brought up to solder 
ing temperature 
° 
The development of a Glycerine Trap which has 
ncreased the number of cures per full circle airbag 





is much as 100% for many retreaders, has been an 
ruunced by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron. When this special trap is used no glycerine 


escape regardless of what position the valve 
according to Firestone engineers. 
° 
\n improved model of the Ideal Electric Marker, 
which is suitable for marking hard rubber among 
ther products, has been introduced by the Ideal 
Commutator Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill. New fea 
t are said to include a more powerful cutting 
‘ke and a simplified stroke adjustment. 
° 


stem occupies, 


S 


Metal Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio, 

s developed new and unique type of light- 
weight steel pallet for use with fork lift and hand 

llet trucks welding the corrugated 
mber to the channel members, which are shaped 
take the corrugations, exceptional strength and 
idity is said to have been attained. 


nion 


«cl 


, 
Pv CTOSS 
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9914 % Pure 


TIRE BRAN 


ul, 
Commercial Rubbermakers Sulph 
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100% Pure 


TUBE BRAN 


Refined Rubbermakers Sulphur, 


Stauffer Chemical Co. 


2710 Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
424 Ohio Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Carbide and Carbon Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
624 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
507 Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal 

Freeport, Texas 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 
—POW DERED 
% Ample stocks, conveniently lo- | 
: cated, You can get quick de- 
t liveries in any quantity, Put up 
f: in 5S-ply moisture-proof paper 
bags. Stocked in CHICAGO «+ 
CINCINNATL « CLEVELAND - 
: MEMPHIS, Tenn. + PHILADEL- 
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BOOKS 





Practical Latex Work. By H. J. Stern. With a foreword 
R. J. Noble. Published Blackfriars Press, Ltd., 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester, England. 5 x 7% in 
104 pp. 5s. 6d $1.35). (Available in the 
United Rubber World, 420 


by by 


(approximately 


States and Canada from /ndtia 


Lexington Ave., New York City, at $1.50 per copy, including 

postage ) 

During 1938 and 1939 Dr. Stern contributed a series of 
articles to Rubber Age (London) on various aspects of latex 
This book 1s a reproduction of those articles considerably re 


vised and brought up to date Although dealing with all 
phases of latex, from the raw material through to manutactur 
ng costs, the author devotes the larger portion of text to 
problems of dipping and spreading. Numerous formulas art 


given while specific machinery details are discussed 


follows The 


Ma 


Dipping 


seven chapters in all, as Raw 


the Mux, 


Methods and Equipment, Vulcanized Latex, 


| ere ar©rt 
dients, 


Compounding Ingre 
Latex Sj 


t¢ rial, Pre paring 


reading, 


and Costing in Latex Manufacture \lthough amply illustrated, 

no ibliographical reterences are given It is also to be re 

gretted that like so many other British publications no subject 

index appears Nevertheless, as Dr. Noble points out in his 
foreword, because developments il the latex industr 
ccur s rapidly this book should prove f interest to al 
s¢ pective users of latex 


Handbook of Procedure and Practices Under the National 


Labor Relations Act. By W. A. Rinckhoff and Harvey 
B Rector Published by the Law Reseat Service 
K eit Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 5 « SY 126 
$7.50 (witl supplementary service 
With t fir impression that the vate results thus 
i a | employers and their counsel under the Nationa 
Lah Kelati Act are largel lue to their lack of under 
inding the construction of the Act and the procedure of 
eN il ii | | Relations Boa 1. the authors wm lertook the 
iratior 1s handbook Its | se is lefine the 
iiled unfair labor practices let e Act while at 
t 1 e ering suggestions ist ( actual experi 
‘ ( ible emplovers t i ( tne nnumerabl« 
i al i to which they i stun é n the pas 
t al Ss lution of the ( ( S rr 1g the 
ple today does not depet m what ie A is, nor 1 
4 upon a more comprehet ( nderstanding o 
ons , and a knowledge « ‘ edure befor 
e Nat il Labor Relations Board and é ts, the case 
liste . ( led in this handbook, as well as the definitior 
furnishe should prove valuable guides to both large and 
small manufacturers of all kinds 
” 


Rubber as an Engineering Material. Pul 


Goodrich ¢ Akron, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 25 pp. 50c pe 

COP 

Data on rubber as a material—its various forms, properties 
ind limitations—is presented in concise fashion in this hand 
ook. The material was prepared for use by the practica 
worker, with formulas, tables and graphs carefully avoided 
len chapters in all are included, these being: Forms of Manu 
factured Rubber; Properties; Resistance to Corrosion; Resist 


Impact; Elasticity 
Heat 


Solvents; 


Cutting, Tearing and 
Noise Isolation; 
Oils and 


Testing of 


\brasion, 
Shock 


Resistance to 


Vibration, and Resistance and 
Insulation; 
last Synthetics: 


rus¢ ly 


Propertic Ss ol 
Pro 


specific valu 


and Rubber Products 


1 


illustrated, this handbo k should prove ot 


to mechanical and other engineers 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Technology— 
1939. (Vol. 3). Edited by T. J. Drakeley. Published by 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 12, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1, England. 7% x 9% in. 164 pp. Price to 
members: 2/6 (approximately 60c); to non-members: 

10/6 (approximately $2.60). 


Third in the annual reports issued by the I.R.1. to keep its 
vembers and the industry in general abreast of latest develop- 
ments in all branches of the industry, from cultivation through 
to manufacture of finished products, this edition covers the 
ear of 1939. As in the previous issues, coverage of each 
croup of developments is entrusted to an outstanding authority 
Complete bibliographical references permit the reader to secure 
irther data on any particular subject, while subject and author 
ndexes make his task still easier. The various chapters and 
their authors follow 

Historical and Statistical Review, C. J. Redfern and W. F. \ 
ox; Planting and Production of Raw Rubber, Latex, Gutta 
’ercha, Balata, Chicle and Jelutong, J. Grantham; Properties, 
[pplications and Utilization of Latex, Including Treatment 

Fabric with Latex, C. F. Flint; Chemistry and Physics of 
Raw Rubber and Rubber Derivatives, Gutta-Percha, Chicle, 
alata and Jelutong, W. J. S. Naunton; Synthetic Rubber, 
Maldwyn Jones; Testing Equipment and Specifications Other 


han for Latex, W. J. S. Naunton; Compounding Ingredients, 


lerators, Antioxidants and Softeners, F. H. Cotton 
Fibres and Textiles, F. Chadwick; Chemical and Physical 
roperty »f Vulcanized Rubber, A. E. T. Neale; Tires, J. G. 
MacKay; Belting, G. F. Payne; Hose and Tubing, J. Kirk- 


Daynes; Foot 
cessories and Toys, J. P. 
Roads, 


Surgical Goods, C. BR 


od: Cables and Electrical Insulation, H. A 
ear, R. ( Davies; Games, Sport Ai 
rifhths: A/echanical Rubber Goods, 
\s | ( oombs: / ooTUld, J 
innell: Terttle-Rubber Composttes, Solvents and Cements, 

N. Lister; Sponge Rubber, J. D. Campbell; Hard Rubber, 

L. Davies: Il orks Processes and Materials, B. L. Davies; 


1 Appliances, FE. Morris 


Herbert Rogers; 


Kirkwood 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





Chemical Industries. (14th Edition). Edited by D. M 
Newitt. Published by Leonard Hill, Ltd., 17 
Place, W. 1, London, England. 834 x 11 in. 364 pp 
Available from Chemical Publishing Co., 148 Lafayette 
St., New York City, at $4.00 per copy) 


Like previous numbers, this latest edition is designed to be 


Stratford 


practical assistance to the chemist and technician in thie 
Edited solely fre 
mprehensive compilation of data and information essential 


actory ym the British point of view, it is a 


the conduct of the process industries, including lists of raw 
aterials, machinery, equipment, et 

The book is divided into nine sections: Materials of Con- 
truction, Power Plant, Chemical Plant, Handling, Instruments, 
Heavy Chemicals, Fine Chemicals, Tables, and Books. The 
use of tabs makes the location of each section a simple matter 
In addition, an index to the complete subject matter of the 
book is included. In many respects, this book is similar in 
Buyer’s Guidebook Number 


American chemical journal 


pe to the issued annually by 


mical Industries, the 
se 


Butyl Eight for Self-Curing Rubber Goods. R. T. Van- 
derbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York City. 8% x lI! 
in. 16 pp 
\dvantages of using Butyl Eight, one of the company’s 

Methods 


accelerator in various compounds, 


itest accelerators, are stressed in this booklet 

incorporating the 
cluding naphtha cements, calendered articles, extruded 
ods, ete., are given. Aging of a white stock containing 
ity] Eight and the retarding effect of rubber substitute 
Although 


ued last vear, we believe this is the first review of the 


the accelerator are indicated by test results 


klet to appear in the literature. 
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A.Schulman 


INC, 


@AKRON, CHIO DARROW ROAD 
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Books.... 


RUBBER RED BOOK—1939 Edition 
Directory of the Rubber Industry 
Paper Bound, $4.00—Cloth Bound, $5.00 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF RUB- 
BER LITERATURE 
Compiled by D. E. Cable, Ph.D. 
First issue covers year 1935 
Paper Bound, $1.00; Cloth Bound, $2.00 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY 
By Royce J. Noble, Ph.D. 
Text Book on Latex. Price: $7.00 


LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS (Vol. I) 
By Frederick Marchionna 
Bibliography of latex patents and 
literature to June, 1932. Price: $15.00 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 
AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL APPLI- 
CATIONS (Vols. II & III) 

By Frederick Marchionna 
Bibliography of latex patents and literature 
from June, 1932 to January, 1937; rubber 


derivatives to January, 1937. Price: 
$20.00 

(Combination Price, Vols. I, II and III: 
$30.00 ) 


Published by 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St. New York City 





























































































MAGNETIC 


CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 
CLUTCH BRAKE COMBINATIONS 

If you have a tramp iron 
problem ask for our Bulletin 
on Magnetic Pulleys, 
improved, air-cooled, latest 
design. Sizes to fit your 
conveying system or self 
contained unit. 

We invite your inquiries. 
Outline your problem. No 
obligation. 


MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





This 24” 
STEARNS Magnetic 
and Brake Unit is provid- 301 
ing smooth start and posi- 
tive stop on a rubber mill 
in @ prominent mid-western 


diameter 
clutch 


plant. Efficient, economical 
and safe, sizes and combi- 
nation to meet requirements. 
Write for Bulletin 225. 


STEARNS 


640 So. 28th St. 





COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
° 


Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 














AMES Thickness 
Nieasure No. 25 


This compactly de- 
signed instrument (the 
only one of its kind 
made) meets every 
demand for a _ neat 
pocket gauge to meas- 
ure thicknesses with 


speed and accuracy 
up to 5/16” by thou- 
sandths. 


$10.50 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


B. C. AMES CO. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 

















REVIEWS (CONT'D) 





The Application of Latex to Highway and Floor Surfacing. 


(Communication 245). By W. G. Wren Rubber Re 


search Institute of Malava, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 6x 
934 in. 16 pp 
The work carried out in recent years by the author, as 


Committee for Rubber 


Institute on 


Advisory 
(Ceylon and Malaya), at the 


sociated with the London 


Researc Imperial 


the development of latex mixtures for road and floor surtac 
ing is summarized in this report \s a result of this work, 
a number of cement-latex compositions were developed and 
the most suitable selected for small scale trials. The results 


of these trials are given, particularly in respect to microscopic 
iples of compounding, methods of mixing, 


flooring materials, and 


investigation, prin 


physical tests, comparisons with other 


} 


apphcatior 
es 


Rex-Weld and Rex-Tube Flexible Metal Hose. (Catalog 
G-21). Chicago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, Ill. 8! 
x ll in 40 pp 
Technical flexible 

saturated steam and superheated steam, for the conveyanc« 


data yn the use of metal hose for 


f liquids and chemicals, and for numerous special applica 


tions is given in this catalog The two distinct types ot 
tubing made by the company, 1 annular corrugatior 
(Rex-Weld) and spiral wound (Rex-Tube), are treated 
with separately and comprehensively) \ special section, 
in two colors, is devoted to interesting developments 
flexible metal hose engineering 
a 
Micromax and Other L & N Pyrometers. ( Broadside 
N-33) Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave Phila 
delphi Penna. 734 x 10% in. (folded) 

\ special effort has been made to picture and describ 
briefly the complete line of industrial temperature instruments 
ide by the company in this broadside The result 1s a cor 
venient “roadmap” folder which, when spread out on desk ot 


a glance the choice of equipment available 
«lied in each, and the 


able, shows at 
a given job, the important features emb 
information 


specific publications to which to turn for further 
\ discussion of the thermocouples, Rayotubes, Thermohms and 
optical-tvype temperature detectors available is also included 
es 
The Annual Report to Employees.  Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One Madisor 
Ave., New York City 814 x 11 in. 52 py} 
This is one of a number of studies issued by the Policy 
iIders Service Bureau It is a review ot the annual ré 
ports to employees of 116 companies issued during 1939 
and a comparison of these reports with those of 44 com 


panies issued in 1938. Emphasis is put on the new way 


material t 





that have been developed in presenting this 
employees The reports of several rubber manufacturers 
re included 11 the analysis 
2 
Research. Okonite Co Passaic, N J Ss x 11 in. 32 pp 
This booklet shows by means of photographs and the brietest 
kind of text how a new insulation or protective sheath 1s de 
eloped, put into production, and finally checked and tested 
laboratory and proving ground at the plant of the Okonit 
Company. The use of excellent photographs and clear, cot 
se text ives the reader an illuminating step-by-step under 
la ding the level pment 
* 
The American Line. American Foun Eat ent (¢ 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 8% x 11 in. 12 p 
\ complete summary of the different models and sizes of th 


| 
arious equipment made by the company is given in this cata 
log ' liadin 


and jackets, and shearing machines 


its dust collectors, sandcutters, tumblasts, flasks 
Operating views of typ! 


] line 


al installations of some of these products in leadi indus 


ial plants are also shown 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Highway Safety Digest. Automotive Safety Foundation, 
lower Building, Washington, D. C. 5% x 7% in. 72 pp 
The elements of the co-ordinated, national highway safety 

program supported by the automotive industry through the 

\utomotive Safety Foundation are described in this booklet, 

issued in the form of a pocket digest. Valuable hints for 

highway safety which may be effectively put into practice by 
illages, towns, cities, counties and states, are given by means 

a series of short articles, each describing another form of 
recaution \ standard highway safety program for states 

s part f the booklet 


Boiler and Tank Accessories. (Catalog No. 10). Steel Im- 
provement & Forge Co., 960 Addison Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 8% x 11 1n 40 pp 


Said to be the first one to be devoted exclusively to the 
presentation of accessories for fired and unfired pressure 
vessels, this catalog presents the complete line of Diamond- 
S accessories for boiler and tanks made by the company. 
[In addition to illustrations and descriptions of these acces 


ries, the catalog also includes technical data, such as 
drostatic test pressure curves and their interpretations 
* 


Your Government and Mine. General Atlas Carbon C 

60 Wall St., New York City. 3 x 6 in. 24 pp. 

\ timely piece of literature, this little booklet contains bio 
graphical sketches and portraits of the presidents of the United 
States, presidential and congressional election statistics, data 
m the Supreme Court, important excerpts from the Con- 
stitution, the powers and duties of Congress and the President, 


ind the “Bill of Rights.” Some interesting questions and 
nswers concerning the various presidents are also included 

e 
Wheelco Bulletin $2-2. Wheelco Instruments Co., 1929 § 


Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 8%x 11 in. 16 pp. 

The company’s extensive line of thermocouples, thermo 
ouple wire, lead wire, insulators, protecting tubes, etc., is il- 
ustrated and described in this bulletin which supersedes No 


180-1. Several pages are devoted to recommendations for se- 

cting thermocouples, lead wire and protecting tubes. A few 

the company’s temperature indicators and controllers are 
also illustrated 


Webcell Continuous Dialyser. Brosites Machine Co., 30 
Church St., New York City. 5 x 8 in. 8 pp 


The construction and method of operation of the laboratory 
model Webcell Continuous Dialyser, suitable for the separa 
tion of colloidal material from colloidal dispersions, as well 
as for the recovery of soluble salts and the removal of acids, 


given in this booklet. The model described is manufactured 


a transparent plastic so that the entire operation can _ be 
Cal ily served 
o 
Panel Instruments. (Catalog 4120). Roller-Smith Co., 
Bethlehem, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp 


Che company’s Panel Type 3-inch and 4-inch instruments are 
lustrated and described in this latest catalog. Instruments 
overed include ammeters, voltmeters, and single phase and 
olyphase wattmeters Dimensions of the various types of 
nstruments are also give 


S-A Hand and Motor Winches. (Bulletin 340). Stephens 
Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp 


Chis new folder covers the complete line of hand and motor 


inches, for lifting and pulling loads up to 3,000 pounds, fea 
red by the company. Dimensions and specifications of the 
irious stvles are included \ few applications are illustrated 
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HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


for 
RUBBER 
and 
PLASTICS 





* 
THE McKINNON IRON WORKS CO. 
ASHTABULA Est. 1880 OHIO 














New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 











4” - 5” - 6” - 8” - 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs, 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 








BOSTON - 79 Milk St. - MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
































































* ATTRACTIVE 


* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
’ and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Crude Rubber 
XTREMELY sensitive t il fluencing 


actor the p ( rubber o 
the Commodity KExchar a ollowed an 
erratic channel nee our last report, with 
lefinite tender 1¢ t« t ( nt lower 1) 
tior in the past several da Hig for 
the month was 23.25 on June 11 and low 
was 20.50 on Tul , a 2MUu ariatior In 
mid-June commission hous elling was 
uirly well balanced trade and dealet 
buving, the los recorded ! rie day heing 
mac up oT the toll ms lay Chis situ 
ation continued almost to the end of the 
month when uncertainty reated y the pro 

ed purchase ot 150,000 tor of rubber 
by tive Lnited State or detense purposes 
broke tive 1? ( | | : 1 nie 28 \1 
nouncement tiie method \ whi } this 
rubber would be imported, a few days later 
erved te t the price ewhat, but a 
rather lu ! irket ha re ted The course 
0 price I the next eveTa eek depends 
largely upon turthe uropean developments, 
articularly wit respect t what decisions 
will by reached by tl iX powers concern 
ing colonial posse I I the Near East 
Ouotations in the outside market, kx ange, 
London and Singa re ow 
Plantations 
kK ‘ ‘ 

\ S 

oO ‘ ) 
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! ( 

| ( 
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K ( \ 
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Latex 


\ 


Paras 


| k 
\ B 


Balata 


LONDON MARKET 


t? 1) 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
| 
i) i) 
Scrap Rubber 

Thy crap ru ber market i Cel a 
teady the past few week although there 
as been some adjustment in the ice struc 
ture since our last report, prices increasing 
hehtly on some grades and dropping slight 
ly n others Dealer | t expect the 
recent export restrictio te ave anv seri 
ous effect on the market (Current quota 


tions follow 


Is ( 
Aut ; 
Mixe u ; 
teacdle t 19.04 
Clear | 
Root i Noe 
Arcti i! 1 ‘ 
I rire t ‘ N i 1! 
Inne be N ; 
| < R 
27¢ 





Cotton 
NEW YORK, JULY 9, 1940 Cotton prices have swung in a O&8 point 


range since our last report. Despite 
practically complete loss of European mat 
kets, occasioned by the spread of the wat 
. ] ] 
. to the Mediterranean basin, the price movee 
> > : 
Reclaimed Rubber upward in mid-June, largely because of ac 
tive trading in the textile market and ey 


ceptionally large takings by domestic mills 
market, wit the track awalting develop Wall Ste t ae mm hous« al 
ae F tree and commission USCS als 
ments, particularly from abroad Che new ‘e . the huyine forc which helped t 
( “( 1€ ) g torces, 14 IPE ty 
export regulations have not aftected the \ : tl ric uy \ tT " peculatior 
‘» the price surgé sp é ) 
market as yet except to delay one or two . : 9 - - . ] | nT t il 14 his h 
large shipments to Canada 15.719 long tons on june Carrie the price to , hig 
Y ~ for the period. Shortly thereatter, however 
ot reclaim were consumed in May, amount July liquidation 


ing to 30.5% of crude There has been no 





Keclaimers report some uncertainty in the 


the price began to sag, with 
featuring the trading, continuing a tat 


“a : ; \ 
hange in the price structure since our last ] 
rt ’ tat 1] steady downward movement until it reached 
reno . uirren quotations totlow . ~ - j “11 
10.46 on July 5. low for the perio ot 
1 . ' t fans ] hal- 

S} lower prices are anticipated tor the Datanct 
Jonoe 1f this month due to a number of unsatis 
Ls, { factory factors, including the fact that it 

: necessarv to switch into nev mtracts this 
we mont] Quotations tor m Idling upland 
Tube on the Exchange follow 

N ‘ 

Re | ‘ 

Cl € H iw ( 
iii | Q 1 2 Q 
Tires det t s y 

B Dec t g ; 

Hla ele J 

1) G ) : Ne 

White : 14 

I He ( 

' Lig ; 


Viscellaneous 


8x48 
Tire Fabrics 5x60 4. im , 


Prices Net at the M 


I 
Peeler ‘ | ’ 
Peeler, carded, 13/1 Rig@ 2834 Ducks 


CHAFERS 











Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Vo. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 


FROM JUNE 11 TO JULY 9 


Da S June July Aug. Sey Oo N Dec Jar Fe M A M Sale 
p l 70 19.45 19 19.2 l 4.1 
l s { 1&8 7.5 ) Ss 1 18.97 18.8 18.78 18 7 
5 0 1.70 19.70 19 18.97 18.70 18.5 18.48 18 18 x 
5 1.9 ) 19 ] 7) 18.91 18.78 18 18 ~ 
, ) 4 ) 8.9 18.81 18.67 x . 8.4 
l l 8 7 19.51 18.80 18 18.20 18 17.95 17.85 17.78 
S ) 0 1 19.1 18.4 18.19 17.89 17.74 17.64 17.54 1 7 W7 
é l 1) 19.70 19.00 18.70 18.40 18 18.15 18 se 1 “ 
( 3.00 1.30 20.00 19.40 19.10 18.80 18.65 18.55 18.45 18.38 18 
l 1.41 1 19.05 18 18.60 18 8.40 18.33 . 
1 8 1.47 2 + 19.41 19,11 18.8 18. 66 8.56 18.46 18.39 18 
$5 20.95 19 18.70 18.40 18.15 17.97 17.80 1 3 17 
1.8 2 | 9.96 18.90 18.1 17.85 17 17 ) 17.10 1eé 8 88 7 
19.2 18 18 8 17.7 17.52 17 8 1 s 
1 ) 2.8 8 18.30 18.00 17.80 17 1 1 
0 19.86 18.81 8 7.96 17.71 17.46 17.37 17.27 17 7 l 
; l 18.88 18.28 18.0 74 17.49 17.40 17.30 17 17 
| 1 66 1 820 18-6 12 18.10 18.00 17.90 17.83 17.8 
" 19.15 18.74 18.47 18 17.95 17.85 17.7 7.68 17.68 
8 18.8 18.54 18 18 7.84 17.74 ¢ 17.58 17.58 
$ 18 8 18.1 17.88 17.78 17.68 1 < 
y.1 18.¢ 18.4 8 18.20 18.12 18.1 8 1/.9 
18 8.4 8 8.1 18.10 18.05 18 


©O 
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Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


For Use With Neoprene 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. _ stamrone 


Makers of Stamford Factice Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 























AN APPROVED CLAY 


L SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY 
( AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 





Ona 





— BEACON RUBBER WAX +118 — 
W @) r I d S T a n d a r d Added vi pres reclame agin through 


savings in material, labor and handling charges. 





















































SCOTT TESTERS not only meet ACS and ASTM 
standards, but also Underwriters and Government INVESTIGATE RUBBER WAX #118 
specifications for testing machines to be employed THE BEACON COMPANY, 87 Bickford St.. Boston, Mass. 
for various tensile and COENG ERIN SNe. Zine Stearate for the Rubber Industry 
pug High Temperature Resistant 
BONDING CEMENTS 
ied ; For use in adhering nat- materials. Write for par- 
SeaS ee ural or synthetic rubber to _ ticulars and prices to 
sade : aa Sat, metals or a variety of other 
HENRY L. SCOTT CO., —_ Providence, R. 1. THE ENERPRENE COMPANY 
1910 First Central Tower Akron, Ohio 
INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE A S B E S T I ~ E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 
Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington. D. C. 
LIBERAL WORKING SAMPLE FURNISHED FREE 

















ROBERT BADENHOP CORPORATION 


CRUDE RUBBER 


GUTTA PERCHA GUTTA SIAK 
LIQUID LATEX BALATA 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. (EL. cornano7-6920) NEW YORK, NV. 
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CHEMI New York, July 11, 1940 
4 > | 4 A 
All Prices F.O0.B. Works | 
: 
ACCELERATORS Zine Oxide— French Process Alkalies . od 
Organic Florence White seal—7 bbis.lb. 084% @ 08% Caustic Soda, 76%...... ewt. 2.70 @ 3.55 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) .. Ib 24 @ .30 Green seal—8........+- Ib. 08 @ 08% Soda Ash, 58%, C.L.....cwt. @ 2.35 
nn Sneéendeeces rang a oe 31 @ 4.35 Oe SS errr re Ib. 07K%@ 07% Oils 
A-11 ib 2 @ .65 | Yellows 7 3 CE cn en beweek gal. 14 @ .20 
A-19 I 32 @ .65 | eT Peper ey Perry) Ib. 33 @ .65 i Siievessaceeens Ib. 67KHKe@ .08 
1 32 It 7 @ .80 CED oocccecceegssnnet Ib. 14K%@ .15% PD <civneetyainnea kx Ib 05%@ .06% 
73 42 @ 35 Mapico a srekmaceine ane Ib 0o0%e-— ie aS Ee gal. 17 @ .18 
A.100 } 42 a $5 PME ccsestne © 046 @ .048 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals t t a 70 BLACKS | Petrolatum, light....... Ib. 0I%@ O3h 
AMOR noccccccccccccccces Ib 55 @ .65 ae In bags, carload se ts) ~S@ Pigmentaroil, tank cars ‘gal 6 eo — 
paty! BGR cccccccccccctacl 250 @ — , aneens “ Ib ver : tm GrUMS .......0000. gal. 22%@ .23% 
-aptax a | tihed ; —_ vo Pine, steam distilled..... gal. .64 @ .69 
Crylene ... b @ .65 ae hed —— _ th Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal. 40 @ — 
a Ortho lolvyguanidine } 44 @ 46 ao al ‘D *n26S a Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago. . Ib. 13%@ .14 
cers lar ne | J a 36 Excello nM "0265 @ Rubtack WTTITITITTTT iy Ib. 08 @ .1@ 
te 7s LEE O ee b 5( @ 65 ee llo 6 > Pn: Ch ¢eseecese oom 07%e@ =m 
ethyl Zimate ae ia lb 2.50 @ — F umonex _t = Ea lb 08%@ .18 
Ethylidene aniline } 4 @ .43 Fumonex Beads &D 2 € ; Witce Palm Oil......s0- Ib. .07 7 e- 
Formaldehyde aniline } 7%4@ .42 _— +4 , Witco Softener No. 20...gal. 20e— 
Gesatel ; itn in Ib 0 @ $0 ~pomeet eh = 4 oem 4 Woburn No. 8, c.l.......lb ‘eé‘e--— 
Sommer hy! It +2 ; . ievenen (Amarillo) it 1265 @ Resins and Pitches 
examet hy enetetramine : om ppevenes, (Amerie)... a aes Pitch, Burgundy ........ Ib. .054@ .06% 
* eate, No. 999 lt 4 @ Pellet = ove —— ih 3 a ONE TOE sccccccencess ton 19.00 @22.00 
- itee @ - D.33 * i» ‘047sS@ ler ton 16.00 @22.50 
ponen @ 2.35 Oe. ABE th 7x: a pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. 6.00 @ 6.50 
P Pie Li 20 @ 35 Thern a "2 = Pigmentar, tank cars... .gal 146@e— 
Pipe > so ee e ; — W —— Ax ow Ks @ mn = detesscens cee 22%@ .23% 
ipsolern b ( 1.85 ° : 2 : SS esin er” @ -- 
: } H 50-D t 4 a 43 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Retort Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.00 @26.00 
t 4 @ | Solvents 
: 2 rystals “ ee a @ 2.75 Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 Acetone, pure : - @-— 
Ria » 0 @ EE sncéeevasaséucnals ton 13.00 @15.00 — oe... inal is @ 23 
Bie se seeevecececcoees lb, 1 4( @ 1.80 Barium carbonate (98-100%) .ton —_- @ — Beta-Trichlorethane .....gal @ .20 
— rystals ..... Ib, 2 0 @2 25 POUND cownevectsenesnvesss ton 23.65 @31.15 Bondogen .......... ie 98 @ 1.50 A 
— , b 60 @ -65 Bentonite .... cee seeceesenees lb. .02 @ é 03 Carbon, bisulfide . lb 0514 @ oe \ 
SPDX : >! 30 Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works. ..ton 60 00 @ 65.00 Carbon tetrachloride..... gal. 73 @ 1.065 i 
Suner-Suloi x Ib ) @ .75 Calcene ......ceeeceeeeess -ton 37.50 @ 45.00 Dichlorethylene - | een ' 
Sug + phur No. 1 Ib oo e— Catalpo (fact.) ....-...+-++: Ib 2@ - Dipentene. cml.. drums. .ga’ 41 @ «5A \ 
’ t 2 Chalk, precipitated Ethylene dichloride I 6 @ 07 > 
Thiccarbanilid, drums . ; Ib 24 @ .30 Suprex white, extra It... ton 45.40 @60.00 Plastogen .. Ib. 7% @ 12 G 
= se » 2.35 heavy tena eeeeees ton 45.90 @ 55 0 Reogen (drums).... lb 1I1%we@ .26 N 
— (@ , és ( Aerflote 1, Suprex tor : 0 222.00 Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla gal 9 @ — 
‘ @ 21 Crown (tf » plan ton | G Tri 
Tripheny Igu inidine } 4 (a 8) ~ pen t ~ 1 0 ; 24.50 Trichlorethylene pee Ib. 43 e 08% 
Tuads 4 ‘3 4 le t ” Turpentine, spirits ..... gal 43 @ .47 
Ulie erees . . - é.J - — + ng t I : @ 6.) dest. dist., drums......gal 33 @ «Oil . 
Ito . ; ) 1.50 @ } cNamee ton 1V.00 @£2.0U Waxes v 
— en é @ 75 ‘ t . .. 3 “ 1 “ S v Beeswax. white ....... Ib 39 @ «45 " 
v - en I 6 @ 75 pou " Flock (Derk ~ > : 3 Carnauba, yellow......... Ib 46 @ A7% Mi 
reka ( a 6 Kali ) ‘ , : (DATK) «oe eres us 24°00 * 50.00 Ceresin, white. dom.... Ib 08 @ .il ws 
Vulcanes It 2 @ .43 Ral = ie epecsiicmaep aed: a 34°00 60 00 Montan, crude ......... Ib 104%@ .11% 
u ‘ 9 al NO ececceccesesese U. . oe r , 
+S ar Ib 2 35 = Kalvan ton 79.00 9121.0 oe ne ~~ Ib 02%@ 
Pall on wie Sts ah ties = Magnesium carbonate. . Ter 07%@ - - ao ri ee st 
, a Mica paige a eae ‘ton 33.00 @44.00 Refined, 122/127 ........ Ib 04%@ — fi 
. ge, Gcomestx . b )7 o 7% VMineralite baie a tor @3 0 in 
Magnesia, calcined. heavy 4 @ DOGG Dis dccccdaddvcseessss0 GON eee ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Kattenstone (powdered) i V24@ “2 BE Tso. 6-0:606 000030004 Ib. 1.50 @ 1.95 - 
. 7 Silene (calcium silicate) I 4 a U4 . 1 = 
COLORS seamen. Goamhennl esr w 22 ut a ee ey ee = ] 00 e a 
Blacks (See Compounding Materia Starch, powdered .......... cwt. 2.90 @ 4.10 Hiper iL eee taehae Genk } 65 = 92 
Biwes Tal lomestic .. inhi .ton 25.06 @45.0 P ee ee , S92 f 
Prussi Whiting, commercial ....... ton 17.00 @18.00 Owder ..-++eeeeeeeees It oa @ .64 
‘ ar ; Ib a Cal Fille , 900 214.00 Resin Ib 52 @ .& 
Ultramarine the Ib is @ ol 0 no nag wot ton 3300 , + 3 a SE ee b 52 @ .64 
Brown ans ish Cliffstone ... ‘ee : So 4 > re | ey eS lb. 1.25 @ 1.60 
Mapico ! Ib 13 @ Sek We... ke ton 20.00 @25.0( Albasan b na @ 445 
mber, Turkey Ib 04 @ .041 7 Antox b 
Zine ( ate Ib a a | 
Greens . | B-L-E ] 
: Fit Steara Ib a _ -E. ; i ie 
Chrome . ; th 71 @ BF ee aac lb 
. ——— Greet 2 MINERAL RUBBER 2 eee él acu 
eds ) ial ‘ : On >4 ( Flectol White....... eee 
Antimony BI k D - 3 uM Rudd: » 38 00 , ’ Neonene lb 
- , ; lacks Titamone ton 25.00 « wea 0 ee . 
cremecn, 13/1 Ib 4 @ | Genasco. solid (factory ton 25.0 @ 27.06 OXYMOME ...cccccccccces -..ib. 
sulfur, free . b 48 @ ) | ~4 2a 
Indian Enatish : 6( Hard Hydrocarbor ton 23 D4 ) Retardex . b 
~ 1b 19 @ 10 Parmr. solid ton 21.00 @27.00 Santoflex B ...... ers er E 
Domestic (Maroon) Ib 1@e-— : 
I + : Pioneer, MR. solid .......... ton be a nace we bee a ki 
ao guise, pure b > @ 12 | S.C.R Ib 
Rub-Er-Red “gy MOY . al S.C.R. 0... eee eeees nh eolteiae ; 
— Easton. It 4 @ MISCELLANEOUS ec sii chai lb. 
e , ' cn ’ Stavilite Alb b 
( ] . , Aromatics—Rodo $0....... Ib. 3.50 @ 4.01 bap te - : - 
Cryptone ch Ne >i o ne rtts athe pipe Ib. 4.50 @ 5.00 VGB .... 
» VO. iD . ( a ‘ . z 1 “ec 
Cryptone, ZS-.23/ Ib 17 i @ +4 ay CE «=6EPuvcesececcesr Ib. 2 75 @ — 
Cryptone, ZS-86 1 Wie : 7y Cepeeet BB. ccccccccces it 3.50 @ — MOLD LUBRICANTS 
Lithopone ss : Curodex 198.......... - «lb 4.50 = Aresklene Ib 35 
: : see - - PE nnn nntins tune enesec’ . -35 ° 
Albalith, black label—11 .Ib 03% @ .04 Para-D at No. ve: . £ Cocoa dSoapstock Jo . .~ 
Arolith ... ; bh ue 04 Aresklene No. 375 (dispersing. Dipex Ib 6 @ 08 
Ray-bar Ua <3 wetting and penetrating : > ~~“ _eaetenee } 22 @ 30 
Ray-cal asY4e 534 RE ORES EE PO Ib 35 @ «50 ae aad = > 30.06 
vo 12 ‘ Marvan (dispersing agent)... .lt ) $7 Ba ecvabe 2 a 
Rayox 3 @ 114 tel ge ge Bk. a S i  endesnsentveveee lb. .12 @ «18 13 
Tit aNOX . i 14 . = m - aieal ispe , Rubberol, t.o.b. Chic AZO. cece lo 13% (@ .14 Aj 
itanox (@ V4 BE, PLUCUSINE S _ - , ae Sericite. f.o.b. N. Y.........ton 65.00 @ — : 
. par x ( , P ing agent) cececereeeeeeee lb ‘1 e + Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .ib 06 @ .08 Ju 
Oxi d ‘ Process : > de 
, a va an | ¢s Gnonge Paste ; ; b @ .18 : ’ \ 
722 a m ‘@ _ Tackol (tackifier) .......... Ib .085 @ .18 FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES Se 
Anacenda, lead free rm 6M > 6%, Tonox x . . b se Se Amberex ...cccccccccscccees Ib. 17 @ — ) 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand ly-Ply Py ind 5) 5a ‘ : Black t 8 @ .12 N 
Special—3 ; Ib 64%@ 614 blowing agent) ) i White t 8%@ .12 D 
xX Red—<« : ‘ = Siz Brown : b g @ .10% 
XX Red—72 } 6 -@ 6% Acids SOFTENERS ee Ib. .09% @ _— : 
XX Red me see t 6% @ Vols Acetic. 28%. bblis.....100 Ib 2.53 @ 2.78 ' > > I ; 
XX Red—103 4@ 6% Nitric, 36 degrees -...€wt. 3.00 @ 6.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS Mi 
Kadox, black labei—15 It 164, @ ou Sulfuric, 66 degrees..... ton 15.50 @16.5 Dispersed Sulfur No. 2......Ib 74%@ .15 ‘ 
Blue labe! 6 t 6'3;@ 6% Acids. Fatty Sultur Chloride, yellow (drs.).lb 4e-— 7, 
Red lahe}—17 t 6%@ .06% Laurex 10%@ 13% Sulfur flour, 
St. Joe, black label 6% @ 6% ly On nb Hd bbe eees DECC Ib. 12 @ .14 Refined. 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.50 @ 3.65 
green labe! It 6%@ 06% Stearex Beads : Ib 8 a )9 Commercial (bags) ose--cwt. 1.60 @ 2.35 
red labe ' 6% @ 6st Stearic. double oressed.. .lt 12%@ .13% DE ssowsckeseueuceecceces ib. 1.75 @ — 
U. S. P.—?7. bbis...... It 09%@ 09% Strearite , Ib. 10%@ _— fe lb 1.75 @ a a 
“~o p 
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STATISTICS 


Crude Rubber — Latex & Guayule — 
Reclaim — Tires & Tubes — Automobiles 
— Rims — Gasoline — Cotton Prices 








U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 





—Gross Imports. ————-Re-exports—— ~ 
-“- - 
Average Average | 3B 
Declare Declared = 
lotal Value Total Value = 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
ARS fons Value Cents Tons Value Cents rons 
ra4 325,8 173,367,272 23.7 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 315,590 
) 70 4$26.167.504 18. 3¢ 14.8 19.847,75 59.7¢ 378.543 
) 9,944 1,131,064 54.57 1 22,470,583 56.77 392,273 
424 8 688,492 5.60 ? 9.76 396,958 
i 43 24 727.423 0 25.17 400,474 
) x 7 177.811 19.0¢ 48 0.64 23.597 
$82.08 139.13 48 RR 30.205 7¢ 451,878 
) } 17¢ 72,9 84 55 5,595 7.42 $71,581 
) 40 31.9 159 3.48 0,930 4.30 388,62¢ 
07,817 +,.064 4.82 ),537 2 l 5.65 387,280 
] 751 7.929.067 ¢ 7 R48 770.109 1 R $25,665 
115.299.4481] 11,389 3.084.331 12.09 441,745 
) 4 5 7 49 14 | 8 4,488 3 l $54,483 
é 7 307.04 18.44 7.902 325.4 19.02 66,698 
7 7 } 14.07 2 799,124 14.21 11,968 
39 x x 5.9 1 ] g 8 I24 4 678 
Apr. 30,836 10,400,125 15.06 44 151,644 15.38 30,396 
May 42,998 15,041,433 15.62 496 180,091 16.2¢ 42.502 
June 32,437 11,403,150 15.69 413 147,910 16.00 32.024 
July 4,288 12,071,tO5 15.72 440 164.428 16.69 33,848 
Aug 4 12.702.958 15.84 267 89.741 15.0 5,527 
Sept f 12.667.740 16.1¢ 1.472 59.055 19.98 334 
Oct 4 Q4 15 1 6?1 1 Q7 5 886 2.881.172 21.85 36.898 
‘ 9 4 50 16.48 28 539.7 ¢ 9. ¢ 8.194 
nD R 861 { 16.88 11¢ 529.759 21.2 7.268 
< 47 7 ) 68 007 

7 1 1 599.819 7 39 
Ma 7 245.29 759 - 1474 19 454 
Apr 62: 176,44 7.54 ( 52.638 19.98 66,057 
Ma 17.559 18,511,9 17.38 2 01,914 16.4 16,738 


Note 


accurate figures tor 


“Gross Imports’’ do not include latex or guayule. To secure more 

“‘Net Imports” latex and guayule figures (shown below) 
should be added and the re-export figure deducted from the total. Annual 
figures for 1922, however, include both latex and guayule; guayule only is 


included in 1923. Annual figures for 1922-36 were revised in February. 1937 








United States Imports of Guayule. 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 











Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex 
I Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
) 4164 68,456 lf ] 7 2 864,059 
781 803.448 517 74,75 6.749 1.64: . 32994 537.510 
431 62 ) 4 »7 2 7 3.127.757 4 4,686.74 
? 018 74,9 : 77,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,495 1,170,65 
928 077 = 1,7 g 7 $30.8 7.5 54 9 4,007 2,121,78¢ 
2 1,27 $5.1 728 64 8,204 4581 29 1,788,391 
) 347,388 422 684 5,907 1,403,244 4458 1,508,78 
st 18 1 19.01 $675 R82 909 
0 147.4 7 616.59¢ 112 601,99 
( ) 61,869 944,895 11.085 1.833.671 
34 39 7 054 438.209 4,98 943.7 13 3.643.221 
) 45 | 188.384 644 1 1 3 78 ) 
1.22 g 19 3 1 1.29 $19.852 6.659.899 
3 745.8 ’ 1,34 7,109 2,017,786 185 1 13,67 
12 819 0 181,140 9,1 144,504 11,878 4,147,318 
) ¢ r j f 112 7 Q 7 167.55 
1939 
Apr 180 24,584 59 18,170 281 72,024 1,018 360.739 
May 102 22,347 56 16,359 645 161,745 2,786 1,067,682 
June 91 19,879 119 33,876 597 122,087 1,836 694.863 
July 15¢ 32,626 39 18,813 663 141,540 2,934 1,064,927 
Aug y | 72 ER7 g 2 629 74 08.156 2.614 1,001.01 
sent } 7 68 4 R5 ? 965 
) S 1.37 7 43.267 4 127.084 2.5 168.20 
No 14 { 7.858 ) 4.358 71 + 1,227.788 
De é 8 721 77 12 2,779 1.127.924 
122 7.901 j 478 ( 1 70 3,410 1,412,728 
314 251 $20 4878 2.1 147 ; 
M t 81.18 4 R9 j 2.493 3 ¢ 1.4 Sf 
Ar 314 5.31 0 18.289 5 7¢ 4 763 1.608.156 
“f Q 67 67 ) 5 19 158.713 84 8 
(1) Weight given in pounds of drv rubber contained in latex 
Note: Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised on basis of iniormation received 


mm February 8. 1937 
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U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 









































aaa Figures on Monthly Basis ———-——-———— 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Jan. 22.645 39,190 46,63 $8,631 50,879 31,265 $7,387 54,978 
Feb. 21.392 40.515 42.720 36.841 51,950 25,357 43,422 49,832 
Mar. 17,843 47,003 $2,153 42.813 54.129 32.329 51.416 50.192 
Apr. 25,928 44,853 44,247 52,031 51,859 9.730 45,268 50,103 
May $4,074 $2,918 $1,101 50,612 51,795 30.753 45.484 31.619 
June 50,743 40,147 36,15¢ 2,772 51,860 32,540 48,438 
Tuly 49,614 32,553 35,917 48,250 43,703 34,219 44,975 
Aug. 44,428 33,21¢ 38,77 $6,777 41,506 40,552 51,740 
Sept 35,281 0,258 37,08 $6,449 $3,945 10,183 51,402 
Oct 1,54 1,253 $1,969 49.637 38,754 42.850 57.155 
Nov. 28,831 34.748 42.311 50.433 34,025 49.050 $5,677 
De 28,757 36,569 $2.474 19.754 29.195 $8,143 19.636 
Tot. 401,079 $53,223 491,544 375.000 543,600 437,031 592,001 
Note The 1 ve higures re based on the annual surveys mducted by 
the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. ¢ with the exception of those for the current year which 
ire estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association They are 
revised frequently and the itest tilable issue should always be onsulted 
r the st ehable es 
° ° — S 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(-1ll Ouantities in Lona Tons) 
( nsumption ( nsumptior 
Pr % t Produ % t 
Yea Tons Crude Stocks Year tion Tons Crude Stock 
] 157.968 153.500 40.9 22.000 1935 122.948 117.523 23.9 17.000 
9,690 123,000 5.1 21,714 1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,001 
75,656 77,500 23.3 16,334 1937. 185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 
) 93,587 85,000 21.2 17,780 1938 122,400 120,800 9.9 23,000 
934 108.162 100.855 22. 0,000 1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 25,25% 
—~-=-— on ete ie 
139 
lan 13,87 12,63 26.7 2,350 July 11,777 12,448 7.4 21,269 
Feb 19 12,269 28 » 644 Aug. 16,461 15,485 29.9 21,402 
Mar 14 8 14.888 29.0 1,638 Sep 16,830 15,583 30.3 21,384 
\pr 13,591 12,309 27.2 22,173 Oct 19.549 17,423 5 1.694 
May 13,817 12,425 27.3 22.556 Nov. 19,417 16,551 9.7 23,239 
June $848 13.669 28.2 22.976 Dec 12.009 14.317 28.8 25.250 
lar » 29 070 29. 418 lul 
Fe 9 ] 70) 0.2 2 4) Au 
Mar 17.234 15,931 1.7 28.488 Se 
Apr l 68 16.298 32 27 Sk Oct 
May en 19 28,397 Nov 
June Dec 
Note The above figures are ised on the annual surveys conducted by the 
Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
ire estimates made by the Rubb Manufacturers Association They are 
revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
the m«¢ reliable figures The nnual figures are more accurate. Stock 
shown are those on hand at the end of the indicated month or vear 
Ty ‘ . . 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
932 1939 1940 1938 1939 194 
Jan »32 7,767* 40,370 August 0.549 }.828* 
Februa 1,981 34,595 7,995 September 16.150 49,347 
Marcl $1,409 42 | 14,607 October 1 365 
April 43.430 43,977 47,68 November $5,084 
May 44.9 $9,547 2.94¢ December 41 74? 
lune 48,58 49.81 
Tul 17 50,5 Tota 00 oe 
*R 
Rims I ‘ted Bs 1in U.S 
ims nspectec anc assed 1n ° e 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Total 
., Pere oo) 6.261.336 1936 20,790.192 
5 TET Tae sreones 8.713.962 1937 ...... 22,257,964 
Pe: «eeewn free veséee 12.255.118 ee wakecawe 10,612,138 
192] eco Basaue eee asuees 18,664,356 ee 17,471,914 
1940 1940 1940 
Tanuary 2 914 May 1,743,786 September 
Fel airy 1.850.383 June 1,2¢ ) et Ge seeteeeus 
March 1,918,241 ae: secre waababes weseaehe 
A nr 1,822, 68¢ August December ..  .....- 





4DVERTISING PAGES REMOVEP 









































¢ ef sri is § LLLSeexrss SIRS a ° , 
ESimassess feSneSSizsag  ss2e5% | Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Si iajzle :|= - = : 
=| |S/1s {3 =| |: bed Smoked Sheet 
=} S121: | : | Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
a ° slelieiz ~_| x | <2 _— 
#/F\ So | ox n||o|soz © | oo (New York Markets) 
= = = 
Pe ae sini wage oil — Average Price per Pound for Years 1913-1932——\ 
¢ | =e + ; ! 
- | roof on once | oe +o 0 00 Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
. 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.59 
wo | Se | SSeS £2 | ey eS Ts | 914 65.33 1918 60.1 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 1930 11.98 
- now c 2S 0 > D ox 915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 37.72 1931 6.17 
a == = | 916 72.5 1920 36.3 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 1932 3.49 
wt | = me | tu es ~ r Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1933——— 
Hot Ne < on Ce oo ied 1] - 
a men . . 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
oe a tal i a . Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
x ae ae re pay Jar 3.08 9.32 13.10 14.35 21.37 14.63 15.75 19.06 
ores —— ) Fet 95 10.4 12.92 15.48 21.33 14.71 15.93 18.83 
~ Mar 3.01 11.01 11.51 15.89 24.09 13.55 16.26 18.58 
= gx| (= RSet | PSS m | eo Apr 3.56 12.10 11.55 15.98 23.44 11.84 15.87 19.16 
= os eee lowe =o |S eRaS Bas M +.9 13.26 12.05 15.62 21.14 11.57 16.07 21.21 
A June 1 12.57. 15.85 19.29 12.5 372 
= om = « - 7? | ’ > > - © 
So PES eo lse| } July 8.01 4.6( 12.10 16.49 18.86 15.37 16.51 
> © | x < « ‘ P Aug 47 11.98 16.25 18.37 16.08 16.67 
~% | Sept 7 15.36 11.55 16.46 18.5 16.15 21.24 
" owen |e w= | woe? | ot Oct 64 6 12.62 16.55 16.28 16.89 19.89 
= » © “ Cle 4 Nov 8.6¢ 13.¢ 13.15 17.97 14.60 16.24 20.21 
= a as De g.8 12.98 13.28 20.01 15.41 16.05 20.01 
—_ tlt 0 ame a sore ee 7 Ave 2 
~ S| Sassen nin oo for Ye 6 12.9 12.37 16.41 a 41.64 17.57 
ns ] - 
~ Prem oe 2 «= = = > ew x 
~ “ O o« . . bd 
= : . f Ribbed 
London Closing Prices of Ribbe 
to P= wows - me OF t « 
—— fer < , ow 
“2 Smoked Sheets 
ot - - ~ __ * 
~~ ; pp < (In Pence Per Pound) 
i " 
| i4 19 I4 4 $( 
= ot | SB | =S = == R < D Apr M Tur | D \y M July 
& 3 wm | Din SSu5e ~ ; : t T 
—) - - Fad . = = - ac | s , l 
— - ’ . ‘© } | 
& 
he or |e |< < ? 2 : 4 : 
= ’ 2 ‘ 8 l 
a - i : ; , 1 
~ SSS Tox | : . 
re nom or ‘ o 
7, ~~ -~ oJ 2 p= es n 72 I ~ 
- ° < ox ~2O - 
aid = tvem iw we : 
. 2 = . Se - . Ss 
= Rn, é S = Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
i 7 1937 1938 1939 1940 19 38 " 194¢ 
_ of | LSS |= . - * Mont Pence Pence Pence Pence M Per Pence Pence Pence 
= =~ : : & lar 10.378 7.077 7.926 11.793 Aug 8.8 7.841 8.54 
S Fel 10.503 7 42 7 Sept. 8.93 7.918 9.634 
- . |zz'x eee | Steet | . Mat 11.76 8.12 651 Oct. 7-855 8.35 th 
pm: > ¢ S “ 2 Ay 1 471 ) 1/ l OR Nov. 7 8 Q l 21 
— = M ( Dec. g 559 
ons on Vennen ~— " 9.548 216 13.04 Average 
= = | es = Pauls 9.13¢ 164 8.271 or Yea 
’ p= ~— , ™N n 
¥ N \ ‘ el ‘ 
_ 2.2 ~~ » re = ’ ~ ~ i | Tune 3 Ac ive ize 1? the 1 
. a < > | ‘ x eo 
— ; . > | 
= SRLS | 3:2 =| els ¥ . ° 
g oe |e S| os | Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
‘ 1} 
= | 
a ~ = —~ » ~ ° i} ° , 
= eR |e st * i} (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
= Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
~ ae | &S |e > 2? ] 4 140 194 1940 1940 194 } 
i o. i Date M lune July Date May June July D M Ju 
i} 1 1 Y, } 1 7 69 10.4 10.¢ 19 
on" - + — om ° | ) 1 S 4 
om ~|- =. ne ~ ne 1] X 10.1 48 10.86 11.04 
Ss 1 Q 1 IR 1.01 10.8 
= » ik 1 75 11 10.9¢ 
er - | > no SOO cae = one . " 4 » 2 10.9 
= ‘ 2ieg2 > | 2s 10.69 1 1.72 10.89 10.8 
i} 10.67 10.43 10.6 . 1.46 11.0 ) 7 
Sue | me | Oe oe - | 10.73 l 19 11.14 
nm | OO < : | 11 10.87 
. 21 9.7¢ 10.93 
$24 |x | F= P| eS | Sy < — —Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
= ¥ 1937. 1938 1939 1940 1937. 1938 1939 1946 
- ote gy Og One, 2 ne . Cents Cent Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
“yy - - i} lar 12 6 Q 204 11.19 Aug 10.41 Q 4] > 20 
- Fe 13.1 8.91 8.97 11.10 Sept 902 817 93 
Ma 14.4 8.9 10.90 Oct. 8.4 8.6 9.24 
‘ | Ay 14 8.7 ¢ 8.8 10.89 Nov. ... 7.96 9.08 9.73 
a Ma 13.34 8.5 9.5¢ 10.33 Dec. os eae 8.72 10.97 
x Tume ] 8.38 1.88 10.72 Average 
- »? =. > “e- Set 1 July 12.2¢ 8.8 9.71 for Year 11.44 8.66 9.46 
+ ALD fet S<5 72 Suse 
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Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 
-_ ON HAND 





—-ON HAND ~ ~AFLOAT —~ AND AST OAT 
En of: 1938 1939 1940 193: 1939 1940 193 1939 1940 _ 
Jan 276,497 220,727 142,368 57,356 48,210 90.285 333.853 268.937 232,653 
Fe 292,067 207,882 134,328 47,459 55,814112.257 339,526 263,696 246,585 
Ma 301,762 201,752 142,414 41,882 55,981113,619 343,644 25 pat 256,033 
Ay 303,901 188,074 162,459 9.071 57.918102,557 342,972 245,992 265.016 
Mia 9 187,98 161.446 2.859 54.046109,364 333,766 342026 270,810 
June 94,796 173,493 32,079 51,274 326,875 224,767 
July 282,785 165,450 40.400 52.990 323,185 218,440 
Aug. 273,841 152,029 47,772 66,717 321,613 218,746 
Sept. 268,094 136,824 48,927 68,310 317,021 205,134 
Oct 9.074 119.404 51, 62100,500 310,136 219,904 
No 242,59 105,205 ,114114,044 293,706 219,249 
Db 1,54 125,800 43° 5 91,095 276,605 216.895 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(No. of Tons wm Wharves and IVarehouses, not including Latex) 








——Londor > 7 Liverpool—_—_, 

At er ot 1938 1939 1940 1939 1940 
Januar 40,203 51,420 12,000* 11 28,789 8,000* 
February $6,59¢ 48,312 10,000* 26,784 7.000* 
Marc 3 16.768 10,000* 2 24.99% 8.000* 

+. 29% 44.760 12,000* 28.977 23.742 10,000* 
| 194 $3,454 12 29, > 2.711 9, * 
June 60,30 4 74 31,837 21,176 
July 62,236 7.772 3 19,11¢ 
\ugust 11 28,36 16.218 
Septe r 2 24.965* 4,054* 
Octobe 59,609 3,685 13,336* 
Novembe 7.794 23.244* 3.087* 
Decembhe 668 19 543° 3 y12 11 6° 

* Fst te 


(Figures up to August, 1939, from the Rubber Trade Association of London) 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 


(Figures from Statistical Bulletin of the Int’l Rubber Regulation C>mmittee) 





Penang and Para ana 
Singapore' Malaya? Ceylon * Holland Manaos 
At end of 1939 
I No a ie ec 30,975 59,155 4,827 198 1,557 
OU eee 28,559 59,399 4,318 183 1.826 
NOTES Se be ci was 23,255 58,005 3,389 137 2.244° 
EE eticanieaace voce 5,404 55,238 3,648 131 2,209 
May 1.849 52,837* 4,005 136 1,966 
June » TAS 55,834 3,771 101 1,821 
July . 27,042 55,948 4,217 188 1,474 
August ave aaeen 50,625 3,134 315 1,914 
September : ,457* 52,755 2,742 2,682 
October 376* 16,264 3.335 . 3.419 
November 22,957* 15,133 5,289 4,510 
i embe 15 990* 4.868 5.149 5 3% 
At rT 
Tanua 92 50 5 “7 
Febru 3 H08 1 $452 869 
Ma R74 2 120 ) 4 
Deal | S Inside Regula \reas ’ Dealers’ Stocks 
{ R 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 
Afloat for Afloat for All Other * Total ° 
United States Europe Afloat Afloat 
End o 1939 
May PS6teebennes 54,046 25.700 16,254 96,000 
ine 4 25,260 11,466 88,00 
Vv ? 990 31,000 21,010 105.000 
August 6,717 30,000 23,283 120,000 
September 68,310 30,000 35,690 134,000 
October . 100.450 35.000 37,500 173,000 
November . 114,044 35,000 21,956 171,00 
Decembe 1 ) 35,000 25.90 152,000 
End o 94 
January s v0 49.71 175,0 
Febr 11 57 40,000 40.74 193.00 
Marcl 113.619 $0,000 7,381 11,000 
\ 102,557 $5,000 41). 44 188,006 
la 109.364 45 >, ¢ 210,00 


a T otal Afloat is an arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as 
adopted by the Department of Commerce. Ali Other “A fhoat is determined b 
subtracting the amount of stocks in transit to the United States and Europe 
from the estimated total. 


TOTAL PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCKS 


(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 





At End of 1935 1936 1937* 193R* 1939 1940 
anuary 698,153 600,479 $54,249 549.762 497.665 $33.84] 
February 686,195 599.355 445.265 565.833 572 429.551 
March 8.809 583.318 447.856 586.666 3 $47,472 
\ I 77 ,00€ 67,172 428,249 586,291 252 465.345 
lay 77,569 $1,871 $13,134 568,158 $29,979 470,981 
ne 671,525 520,255 $34,250 573.136 407.640 

ily 679,061 519,074 445,782 580.654 418.639 
\ugust 680,644 500,520 457.462 565.394 397.345 
september 661,509 $93,585 470,768 551,447 396,867 

letober 655.000 486,159 479,398 540,976 413,274* 
November 617,300 466,491 493 266 512,196 395,217 
December 13,987 466.576 $45,533 482 25? 391.125 
Monthly Avge 666,397 528,738 460,022 555,280 427,19 


* Revised 


RUBBER AGE, JULY, 1940 


U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Pretasion Figures on Quarterty 





Quarter 1933 34 1935 1936 
Jan.-Mar. 6,635 : ; 437 =©13,355 11,376 1s, 
Apr.-June 14.412 13,565 12,597 14,892 15 
July-Sept. 14,707 9,822 11,312 14,914 12, 
Oct.-Dec. 9.550 10.406 12.099 14.858 9.7 

lotal 45,304 47,230 49,363 56,040 53, 

— - Shipment Figures on Quarterly 

Quarter 1933 1934 1935 1936 193) 
Jan.-Mar. 6,981 10,730 11,154 10,554 14, = 
Apr.-June 15,139 14,998 13,473 15,940 15,7 
July-Sept. 3.707 11,648 13,489 14.037 13, ‘oa 

ct.-Dex 8.265 319 12.066 12.855 10,495 

Total 44.092 46.686 50.182 53.386 53, 

= -— Inventory Figures” 

Quarter 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
— Mar. 7,290 11,651 11,675 8,762 12,004 
Apr.-June 6.615 10,219 10,755 7,556 12,081 
—_ Sept. 7,995 8,419 8,288 8,690 11,2 
Oct.- Dec &. 888 9,455 8.196 10.717 10,383 

Figures for Recent Months 
-PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS 
1938 ee 1940 1938 1939 1940 
Apr. 2,706 4,3 5, 10¢ 3,21) ,458 5.010 
May 2.711 4, 17 5.415 3.346 4,800 5.3 
June 3.091 4.97 3.979 5.849 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Production Ficures on Quarterly 

Quarter 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Jan.-Mar. 6,230 12,823 12,553 11,891 15,831 
Apr.-June 13,001 13,191 11,631 14,624 15,413 
July-Sept. 14.356 10,321 11,270 15. 20 12,038 
Oct.-Dec. 9.000 9.891 12,42 15,201 ( 

Total 42.587 46,226 47,879 57,036 52 

- Shipment Figures on Gey 

Quartet 1933 1934 1935 1936 193 
Jan.-Mar. 6,539 10,64 11,252 11,367 14,¢ 
Apr.-June 13,292 14,553 11,928 15,113 15, 
Tuly-Sept. 13.370 11,545 13,251 15.069 12,901 
Oct.-Dec. 8.189 8,306 1,636 12,874 9,765 

Total 41,39 45,044 48,067 54,42 52, 

~ Inventory Figures . 

Quarter 1933 1934 1935 1937 
Tan.-Mar 6,369 10,244 10,406 8.660 11,! 
Apr.-June 6,097 8.795 10,05f 8.075 11,833 
Tuly-Sept. 7,008 7,639 7,565 8,595 11,3 
Oct.-Dec. 7,815 9,180 8,231 10,945 10,312 

Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS 
] g 1939 194 1938 319 1940 
Apr 52 QS 1618 R40 40 } 
May 574 4.7 17 4 134 4,73 
Tune 797 4,249 730 03¢ 
These figures are based on reports received 
turers Association. They are revised frequently 
should be consulted for most reliable figures. 
2 Stocks held by manufacturers at end of period 




































Automobile Production 


——United States—— -———Canada 


Passenger 








Year Total Cars Trucks 
1929 358.420 4,587,400 771,020 
1930 3.355.986 2,814,452 540,534 
1931 ? 389.730 1.973.090 416,640 
1932 1,370,6 1,135,493 235,187 
1933 057 1,57 346,545 
1934 .2,753,111 2,1 575,192 
1935 3,946,934 3.25 694,690 
1936 4,454,115 3, 784,587 
1937 4,808,974 3 893,085 
1938 2,489,085 2, 488.100 
1939* 3,577,292 2, 710,496 
1939 

Oct." 313,39 51,819 61,57 

Nov.* 351.78 85.252 66.533 
Dec.* . 452,142 373,804 78,338 

194 

fam.* cs. 432,279 362,897 69,382 
Feb.* . 404,032 5 66,276 
Mar.* .... 423,620 2,922 0,698 
Aet. - 432,746 362,139 70,607 
May 391.215 25,67 65,539 
June onan Lsevee - cekede 


oe Revise 1. 


Note: U. S. figures represent factory 


production. 


Total 


263,295 


4,192 
82,621 
60,816 
65,924 

116,852 
172,877 
162,159 
207,463 
166,086 
155,316 


11,296 


17,213 
18,193 
16,612 
19,687 
21,277 


sales ; 















































(Long Tons) 











ADVERTISING PAGLS 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 






REMOVER 




































































r-— BRITISH MALAYA British NETHERLAND INDIES* 
Gross Net India & North Thai- Java & Sumatra Other Ludo- Amazon All Worle 
Exports Imports Exports Ceyl Burma? Borneo® land # Madura E. Coast N.I China * Valley Other*® Total * 
4923 252.01¢ 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 4.237 ) 16,34 7,82 5,067 16,765 7.856 406,415 
1924 259.706 108.524 151,182 39.997 7,697 4,621 ¢ ; } { ; 6.688 23,1¢ ), 0¢ 429 36¢ 
1925 316,82 158,02 158,8 49,566 10,082 5,377 + 19 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,48 
1926 391 8 151,24 24 8 8,962 9,874 6,079 $ 18 71,4 2 8,20 24,298 16,017 621.53¢ 
1927 $71,322 82,84 88.47 55.35¢ 11,321 0.58. $7 } 77,81 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,4 
1928 409,430 149,787 1,64 57,267 10,79 6,698 4.8 8 848 \ l 121.77 9.548 1.129 0 653.79 
1929 574. 83¢ 163,092 4 44 81.584 11,663 7,381 18 65.99 87.729 134,037 9, 69¢ 21,148 853.29 
i93t 47.043 ! R7¢ 4 67 76.971 0,782 6,781 j l 69, 1,39 115,254 7,665 14,261 814,24 
193 974 f 194 4 769 R.47' 6,247 4,218 5.9 87,747 116,009 11,69¢ 12,121 } 792,20 
1942 478 y. ) ¥) . 42.9 3.888 4,664 451 61,31 )8 85.871 13,883 6,450 1.81¢ 702,818 
i933 573.41 167.377 40¢ 63.35) 4,527 7,555 7¢ , R5] 11.861 149.659 18,394 9,883 737 846,312 
1934 677 34 8 4¢ 1.746 ).492 11,103 1 4 87 400 112.058 175.470 20.170 8,903 2,985 1,008,663 
193 ) 9 74 . he 4.316 3 O68 8.885 R 488 R 139,297 28,816 11.27 8.74 864,574 
1946 ’ ¥¢ i 9 48 49 69 14.724 8,177 0 61,307 84.57 152.205 40,782 14,19 11,466 845,431 
Gg - 44 468 ) 7 2 ,) 13.213 ! 24 OR l 07 Re 43.399 1 576 ] 63 1,133,8¢ 
1938 526.911 6,101 370,8 49.528 15,178 17.792 9,512 41,08 4 I 145,909 58,518 14,618 12,920 887,892 
881 { 11,864 1,2¢ g 1 181.2 65,140 13,89 1,002, 
1939 
Mar ‘ 44 4 18 1.48 4,63 l, é 932 
Apr t4¢ 687 f 5.32 » 25 13.768 2.581 1,1 73,75 
Ma 1 ) 649 - 72 4.1 8 168 | 4,58 ; 72 70,541 
June ; 7 1.748 5.239 8 24% 824 4.031 1 S é 9 
Jul Q 1.¢ 11.02 ) 43 367 ’ } 304 8 78 
Aug 4 4 ) l ] 11,232 7,02 9a é 
se : 429 4 5,168 1 8 27 5,94 ! 87 229 
Oct ‘ 48 1.7 5 1 4 404 2 l $ 115,2 
Nov . ] 2 l 14,16 6.541 85.¢ 
De 616 R 7,15 11,018 87,7 
4 
lan ‘ ~ . ” ] atz 
Fet 1¢ 15.71 04( 1,78 ad ] ( 
,~ ,O1 | 8 9 99 
AY 4 ) | ) g] +. O0% 1.58 | 
Ma ; 9 + 00% l l 
All f es from Ja . ' r s a iry rub ] ) 2 ) 2; 193 1, and 1934—6 tons %) Official statis 
ber" b ‘ the | il R er Re : Committee ti ‘) Exports I Other N. I are chiefly wet tive er, which 1s 
(*) Pr lar ) Mala x cannot ke as produc er P ubout one-third weight by remilling; rubber exporte is latex 1s 
tion, § my ‘ rubt “ is reduce t im ¢ earlie ears, which is as follows on a dry rubber basis 
about e-t weig e te stex also is ne 4? tons 924 1.008 1925—2.239 192¢ 44- 1927 84: 1928 
include the « ber ; wa as follows ) 929——4 ) 744: 1931—3,874 1932 488 1933—5,2 and 
1924—1,1 tons } ) 439 47; 1929 1934 Ca lated from official import statistics of principal 
3,574 9 3 un 1934 sur als ncludes United States imports of g ile (*) This 
14,172 tor Ce n ( ( atistics t 9: rubber r imn for British Malaya and a the gures show 
exports ex t a dry er basis were (*) Figure is provisional. 
192 - ) 
Nore A A s Art M ACCURATE ne Are Revisep at THE EnNp or tne Foutowinc YEAR. 
¥ . e > . . . “ . - 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) Scandi Czecho 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether navia Spain slovakia World 
States ' Kingdon h Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (gz) (abcd) Total 
919 238.407 42.671 17,68 5.584 6,395 907 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192i 249.531 56.844 13,88 1.890 1,746 5, 6,123 62 1,815 5.510 2,292 2.008 567 371.409 
1921 179.736 42.087 $5.13 71.92 8,124 21, 3,906 165 1,014 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,626 
1922 296,594 11.724 4.352 7.546 9,207 15, 6.430 2.493 2.043 3.807 1.778 589 567 396.222 
1923 301.52 12.7 39 8.519 13,277 15 8.489 2,98¢ 1,649 792 2,528 631 128 409,173 
1924 119.103 11.3 10.446 2.727 4,299 19, 8.764 2,34¢ 3.124 807 3,178 944 37( 416,203 
1925 185.596 4 0¢ é 3027 19.683 1] 11.412 7 O88 4.737 875 3.149 1.155 1.558 520.274 
192¢ 199.98 84 86 4.24 22.77 18. 9.809 6.329 9.02 2,670 4,046 1.299 1.87( 617.957 
1927 403.472 60.249 4,27 38.89? 20. 11,381 12.018 9.490 636 4.224 2.055 2.672 632.768 
1928 407.572 4.846 16,498 37.855 25, 12,433 5.134 2 43 2.243 4.418 3,178 3.138 599,77 
1929 528.608 122 67 ) 49.27 14 17,169 11 4 15.886 3.022 6.440 864 4.650 894 638 
19.30 458.056 ! 68 45.488 33 18,639 16.387 3.354 2,924 7,710 2.400 4,468 822.445 
193) 475.993 86 46.466 39 688 43 10,149 30 67 7 649 2.221 6.366 2.605 7.717 794.64! 
19 101 R44 44.086 4 é 43.1? ¢ 14,469 0.637 12.576 2.851 7.262 4.359 2444 693.618 
1933 198 365 73.3 61.9 54.121 66 19.34] 29.831 13 1,243 7,831 5.520 10,402 772,803 
1934 439.17 158.48 49.5¢ ) 69.905 21.398 47.27 9.64? 9.115 3.758 12,418 6.901 10,999 926.389 
1935 4 § 1288 4 62.899 37.567 21,889 37.57 9.978 7,59 4.068 11,878 8,140 11,245 895,727 
1936 475.359 ) 794 61,223 16,534 967 14,109 648 2,888 11,236 6,668 8,772 791,510 
1937 92,394 92.7 9.8 8.17 62.31 24.733 30.4¢ 19.164 14,97 4,343 4.680 2.400 13.063 1.055.356 
138 Oe ; 435 2 28.170 é 944 17 r 5.092 16.034 2.40 > OF R71 %49 
Fe} ; 8 A 69 1.451 263 2.025 al 1,741 1,068 184 858 2 ” 4 61.549 
Mar 45,28¢ 8,08 8,03¢ 2,458 4,019 1,525 ° 1,316 1,242 368 1,133 200* 4¢ 80.63) 
Apr 71.590 4.7 § 719 1.466 3.579 1.926 2,.000* 108 85 333 1,062 200* 597 63.826 
May 45,39 7,531 4,64 8,413 3,00¢ 4,438 1,57 ?,.000* 1,188 792 518 1,654 200° 618 81,96 
June 13,951 8.43 4.649 8.190 423 3,067 1,992 2 ( 1,308 621 672 2,703 200° 7 70,70 
July 4 $ 44 42 1 . 4 Q = 924 ® 7,155 
Aug ‘ . 500° . , 651 4¢ . * 
Cc, 440 . . * INR 22 1 20n0* 6 
Oder 2 Q . * 465 * 69 
Nov ‘ Q . . . . . 7 41 12 . 1. 
De . . . . 1 1.827 1? * 1470 
1940 
lan S4 4 47 154 l ° © 8 # 
Feb 41,797 | 4 1,200* 
Mar 8.28 ‘ 7 
Any ) 
Ma 
a—Including gutta percha t Including balata. « Re-e rts not deducted Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced ir 
in monthly statistics i—Including some scrap and recla i rubber. e—Otl- order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to basis of net 
ficial statistics of rubbe t s by Soviet Russia luding Norway, weight. *—United States imports of guayule are included in tl ym pilation 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland g—United Kingdom and French exports to *__Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
Nore: Anwvat Fioures Are More Accurate: THey Are Revisep at tHe Exp or THE Fottowinc YEaR 
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